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The  1962  consumption  of  tobacco 
(unstemmed-processing  weight)  per 
capita,  15  years  old  and  over,  is 
estimated  at  about  11  pounds — prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  1961,  though 
about  a  tenth  lower  than  the  record 
high  of  10  years  ago.  The  unstemmed 
leaf  equivalent  of  cigarette  con- 
sumption per  capita,  15  years  old 
and  over,  in  1962  is  estimated  near 
9.2  pounds--over  four-fifths  of  the 
total;  the  1962  per  capita  number  of 
cigarettes  at  near  3,984 — about  199 
packages — is  expected  to  be  close 
to  the  record  number  smoked  in 
1961.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
cigars  (including  cigarillos)  probab- 
ly will  show  a  small  increase  from 
1961  to  1962,  but  decreases  are 
likely  for  smoking,  chewing,  and 
snuff  products. 
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SUMMARY 

The  total  supplies  of  flue-cured  and  burley--the  tvrc  large-voliirae  to- 
baccos--for  I962-63  "trill  be  around  2  percent  larger  than  for  I96I-62.  The 
flue-cured  crop  is  the  largest  in  6  years  and  the  burley  crop,  the  largest  in 
8  years.    The  I962-63  total  supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco,  and  some  continental 
cigar  filler  and  binder  tobticcos  seem  likely  to  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  1962-63  supplies  of  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  shade-grown  cigar  wrapper, 
and  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  probably  will  be  smaller  than  for  I96I-62. 

The  consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  I962  is  expected  to  top 
1961,  but  declines  are  indicated  for  smoking  tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
snuff.    The  annual  gain  for  cigarettes  will  be  smaller  than  in  several  years; 
but  the  1962  increase  in  cigar  consiimption  follows  2  years  of  barely  holding  • 
even.    Further  gradual  increases  in  cigarette  and  cigar  consimiption  seem  like- 
ly in  1963.    No  appreciable  increase  in  smoking  tobacco  is  foreseen  for  the 
year  ahead  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  may  continue  a  do^mward  drift. 


The  foreign  market--the  outlet  for  25  to  30  percent  of  U.  S.  tobacco — 
might  take  around  h  percent  more  in  I962  than  in  I961,  the  most  in  7  years; 
however,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19^3 ^  exports  may  be  a  little 
below  fiscal  I96I-62. 
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Cigarette  output  this  year  is  estimated  at  539  billion — about  11  billion 
above  I96I  and  a  new  high.     This  is  the  smallest  year-to-year  gain  in  several 
years.    U.  S.  cigarette  consumption  rose  every  year  from  1933  to  1952,  and 
then  fell  moderately  in  1953  and  195U,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  widespread 
publicity  on  the  possible  relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and  health. 
During  1962,  there  again  has  been  considerable  publicity.    Sufficient  statis- 
tical data  are  not  available  to  indicate  whether  this  has  had  a  measurable 
effect  on  cigarette  consumption. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  is  establishing 
a  committee  to  study  the  impact  of  smoking,  auto  exhausts,  air  pollution,  and 
other  such  factors  on  health.    The  first  phase  of  the  study  is  expected  to 
take  about  6  months.    Recommendations  will  be  developed  during  a  second  phase. 

The  1962  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  is  estimated  at  7,l80 
million — about  lUO  million  more  than  in  I96I  and  above  any  year  since  1923. 
Except  for  imports  of  around  22  million,  U.  S.  and  Puerto  Rican  factories  will 
supply  the  entire  number  consumed.    Imports  of  cigars  from  Cuba  have  been 
stopped,  but  cigars  made  in  this  country  from  Cuban  tobacco  will  be  available 
^   for  some  time  yetj  these  are  being  made  from  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  that 
*•  were  built  up  substantially  before  the  embargo  went  into  effect  February  7. 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1962  is  estimated  near  71  million  pounds -- 
about  3  million  less  than  in  I96I  and  perhaps,  the  second  lowest  on  record. 
This  year's  output  will  be  about  a  fourth  lower  than  10  years  ago.    Imports  of 
smoking  tobacco  have  been  gaining  in  recent  years  and  may  total  around  l.U  mil- 
lion pounds  this  year. 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  in  1962  may  be  near  6U^  million  pounds --about 
1  percent  less  than  in  I96I  and  probably  a  new  low.    Chewing  tobacco  output 
has  declined  about  a  fourth  in  the  past  10  years. 

Production  of  snuff  in  1962  is  estimated  at  32f  million  poiinds- -about 
3  percent  below  I96I  and  probably  the  smallest  since  1915.     This  year's  snuff 
output  may  be  about  17  percent  less  than  7  years  ago  when,  after  a  decade  of 
relative  stability,  a  downward  trend  began. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  1962  may  total  around 
520  million  pounds  (  585  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight) — up  about  20 
million  from  I96I  and  over  30  million  above  the  1951-60  average.  Contributing 
to  the  gain  in  1962  was  the  reduced  outturn  last  year  in  some  European  coun- 
tries because  of  blue  mold  disease;  also  there  was  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
U.  S.  shipments  under  the  barter  phase  of  the  P.  L.  U80  program.    Viewed  over 
the  longer  term,  the  rising  world  cigarette  consumption  and  the  high  level  of 
economic  activity  abroad  favor  U.  S.  tobacco  exports,  but  offsetting  factors 
are  the  increasing  competition  from  foreign  producing  areas  and  trade  restric- 
tions of  importing  countries.     The  presently  scheduled  duty  rates  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  will  be  disadvantageous  to  U.  S. 
leaf  compared  with  lower-priced  tobacco  from  other  exporters.    Further  nego- 
tiations are  expected  with  EEC  on  tobacco.    The  United  Kingdom's  negotiations 
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to  become  part  of  the  Common  Market  is  of  vital  concern  to  U.  S.  growers  be- 
cause of  terms  that  will  apply  to  big  tobacco  producers  in  Commonwealth  areas — 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland,  Canada,  and  India. 

The  1962  levels  of  price  support  for  the  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
1  percent  above  the  I96I  levels.     For  the  1963  crop,  the  price  support  level 
will  be  calculated  by  increasing  the  support  level  that  was  in  effect  for  the 
1959  crop  to  reflect  the  advance  in  the  parity  index  from  1959  to  its  average 
level  for  calendar  years  I960,  I96I,  and  1962.     The  parity  index  is  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates.  If 
the  parity  index  continues  near  its  recent  level  for  the  remainder  of  1962, 
the  overall  price  supports  for  1963  tobacco  will  be  up  about  1  percent  from  the 
1962  levels. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  the  1963  marketing  quota 
and  acreage  allotment  for  flue-cured  tobacco  by  December  1,  1962;  for  burley, 
fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  sun-cured,  Maryland,  and  the  eligible  cigar  tobac- 
cos, the  1963  quotas  must  be  announced  by  February  1,  1963.    Shortly  after  the 
announcements,  referendums  will  be  held  in  which  growers  of  Maryland,  cigar 
binder,  and  Ohio  filler  tobacco  will  vote  on  marketing  quotas  for  their  1963, 
I96U,  and  1965  crops.    Marketing  quotas  for  1963  crops  of  the  other  kinds  were 
approved  by  growers  in  previous  referendums. 

The  1962-63  total  supply  of  flue-cured  (carryover  plus  this  year's  crop) 
will  be  about  2  percent  larger  than  for  1961-62  and  exceed  any  year's  since 
1957-58.    The  1962  crop  is  about  6  percent  larger  than  last  year's.  Acreage 
was  increased,  reflecting  mainly  the  allotment  increase  this  year  over  last, 
and  yields  per  acre  for  all  Belts  combined  seem  likely  to  top  the  record  aver- 
age of  i960.    Domestic  use  of  flue-cured  in  1961-62  showed  a  small  decline  but 
the  increase  in  exports  offset  this  to  hold  total  disappearance  about  even  with  1 
the  preceding  year.    Exports  were  the  second  highest  in  10  years.    About  ' 
58  percent    of   the  flue-cured  crop    had  been  marketed  by  September  21.  The 
average  price  through  that  date  was  59-5      cents  per  pound —  7  percent  below 
the  comparable  period  last  season.     Thus  far,  the  lower  quality  than  last 
season  of  tobacco  from  some  areas  and  greater  proportion  sold  in  untied  form  the 
have  been  factors  holding  this  season's  overall  average  price  below  a  year 
earlier.       About  8   percent  of  deliveries  were  placed  under  Government  loan 
this  season  through  mid-September  compared  with  3  percent  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  a  year  earlier. 

The  1962-63  total  supply  of  burley  is  indicated  to  be  about  2  percent 
larger  than  in  1961-62.    The  1962  burley  crop  may  be  about  h  percent  above 
last  year's  and  the  largest  since  195U.    The  domestic  use  of  burley  during  the 
I96I-62  marketing  year  increased  significantly  and  exports  were  up  probably  a 
tenth  to  become  second  largest  on  record.     Burley  marketings  usually  start  in 
late  November. 

The  estimated  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  for  1962-63  seems  likely 
to  be  moderately  above  I96I-62  due  to  rises  in  both  production  and  carryover. 
Indications  are  that  both  domestic  use  and  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  may 
have  been  smaller  in  the  past  year  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Total  supplies  of  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  (including 
sun-cured)  for  I962-63  may  be  3  to  i+  percent  below  I96I-62  levels.    The  disap- 
pearance of  fire-cured  in  the  year  just  ending  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier; 
an  increase  in  exports  more  than  offset  a  decline  in  domestic  use.    Exports  of 
fire-cured  tobacco  vere  the  largest  in  5  years.    The  I96I-62  disappearance  of 
dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  to  have  been  larger  than  in 
I96O-6I  due  to  an  increase  in  the  domestic  usings  of  these  types. 

The  1962-63  total  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  types 
are  indicated  to  be  a  little  above  I96I-62.    Though  this  year's  production  is 
less  than  last  year,  carryovers  are  larger.    The  I962-63  total  supplies  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  will  be  smaller  than  for  any  previous  year. 
Acreage  of  these  types  is  the  lowest  on  record.    The  total  supply  of  Southern 
Wisconsin  tobacco  for  I962-63  about  equals  that  for  196I-62  but  the  supply  of 
Northern  Wisconsin  tobacco  probably  will  be  up  a  little. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  major  changes  in  the  domestic  use  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobaccos  in  the  past  year,  but  probably 
some  increased  use  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  tobacco.    The  use  of  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  tobacco  apparently  continued  to  decline.     Indications  are  that 
some  increase  occurred  in  the  use  of  V/isconsin  tobacco  from  the  relatively  low 
levels  of  a  year  earlier;  the  main  outlet  for  these  types  is  scrap  chewing 
tobacco. 

Use  of  Cuban  cigar  tobacco  (now  coming  from  stocks)  continues  to  decline 
and  also  less  Philippine  tobacco  was  used  in  thepast    marketing  year  thsn  a  year 
earlier.    In  contrast,  the  use  of  Colombian  and  Dominican  tobaccos  jumped 
sharply  in  I96I-62. 

The  1962-63  supplies  of  shade-grown  wrapper  types  declined  moderately 
from  the  record  levels  of  the  past  year  or  two.    Exports  of  the  wrapper  tobac- 
cos in  I96I-62  exceeded  any  previous  year. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

The  1962  output  of  cigarettes  is  estimated  at  539  —  about  11  billion 
above  I96I  and  a  new  high;  the  gain  from  I96O  to  I96I  was  21  billion.  Ciga- 
rette consimtption  (including  that  of  overseas  forces)  is  estimated  at  512 
billion  —  up  aroimd  9  billion  from  I96I. 

In  the  7  years  ending  with  I96I,  U.  S.  cigarette  consumption  (including 
overseas  forces)  rose  mostly  by  around  3  to  4  percent  a  year;  in  1953  and  195^ 
there  had  been  a  moderate  decline.     It  appears  likely  that  I962  cigarette 
consumption — and  output — will  top  the  I96I  record  levels  but  the  increase  may 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  for  several  years.    The  relative  gain  may  be  near 
2  percent. 
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Table  1. — Cigarettes:     Total  output,  domestic  consumption, 
shipments  and  exports  for  specified  periods 


:             Shipments  to 

Period 

:  Total 

:  Domestic 

:  Overseas 

:  Puerto 

Rico  : 

:  output 

consumption 

'  forces  and 

:    and  U. 

S.  : 

Exports 

:     other  1/ 

:  islands 

2/  : 

:  Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Billions 

Average : 

1935-39 

:  I6ii.2 

157.0 

0.9 

0  8 

5.5 

19I4O-UU 

:  256.9 

223.5 

26.5 

1.0 

5.8 

19h5 

:  332.2 

267.2 

56.9 

1.2 

6.9 

I9U6 

:  350.0 

321.7 

5.0 

■  1.6 

2U.1 

19ii7 

:  369.7 

335. U 

10. li 

1.1 

22.8 

I9U8 

:  386.8 

3U8.5  .■ 

12.8 

1.7 

25.2 

I9U9 

:  385.0 

351.8 

12 .0 

1.7 

19.5 

1950 

'  392.0 

360.2 

.  „  15.6 

1.9 

IU.3 

1951 

'  U18.8 

379.7 

20.1 

2.0 

16.8 

1952 

.  U35.5 

39U.I 

21.7 

1.9 

16. U 

1953 

U23.1 

386.8 

18.6 

2.0 

16.2 

195U  ; 

UOI.8 

368.7 

15.9 

1.8 

15. U 

1955 

UI2.3 

382.1 

13.2 

2.0 

15.1 

1956  : 

U2U.2 

393.2 

V  13.3 

2.0 

15.7 

1957  ! 

au2.3 

U09.ii  ,. 

■  13.7 

2.1 

17.0 

1958  ! 

U70.1 

U36.ii 

13. ii 

2.2 

18.1  : 

1959  : 

U89.9 

U53.7 

.  13.7 

2.5 

19.6 

i960  : 

506.9 

U70.1 

lU.3 

2.5 

20.2 

1961  : 

528.3 

ii88.1 

IU.6 

2.8 

22.2 

1962  3/  : 

539.0 

U97.5 

li;.3 

3.0 

23.5 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending  : 

June  : 

1958  : 

UU9.I 

U16.3 

13.3 

2.1 

17.7 

1959  : 

U79.5 

UUU.3 

lU.3 

.  2.3 

iB.h 

i960  : 

506.1 

ii68.6 

IU.2 

2.5 

20.1 

1961  : 

518.0 

U79.U 

la.i 

2.7 

21.6 

1962  U/  : 

529.9 

U88.U 

lU.l 

3.0 

23. U 

1/  Also  includes  ship  stores  and  small  tax-exempt  categories. 


"2/  Includes  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake,  and  Canton  and 
En'Herbury  Islands. 

3/  Preliminary  estimate.  • 
U/  Subject  to  revision. 

"Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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A  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  cigarette  consuinption  could 
normally  be  expected  in  1963^  "but  probably  at  a  more  gradual  rate  than  the  3  to 
4  percent  yearly  that  materialized  during  1955  through  I96I.    From  1933  to  1952 
cigarette  consumption  rose  every  year  but  in  1953  and  195^  there  were  2  succes- 
sive years  of  decline.    The  decline  then  was  partly  attributable  to  the  wide- 
spread publicity  on  the  possible  relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health.    During  I962,  there  again  has  been  much  publicity  based  on  reviews  of 
the  older  studies  and  some  new  studies.    Sufficient  statistical  data  are  not 
available  to  indicate  whether  this  has  had  a  measurable  effect  on  cigarette 
consumption. 


On  July  25,  1962,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  indicated  that  a  committee  of 
about  12  experts  would  be  established  to  study  the  impact  of  smoking,  air  pol- 
lution, automobile  exhausts  and  other  factors  upon  health.    The  study  was  ex- 
pected to  get  under  way  by  mid-September,  with  the  first  phase  completed  in 
about  6  months.    This  is  to  encompass  all  relevant  data  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  health  hazard.    A  second  phase  will  develop  recommendations 
for  action.    Decisions  on  how  the  second  phase  is  to  proceed  will  await  the 
completion  of  the  first  phase.    As  of  the  time  of  the  announcement,  no  time 
schedule  was  set  for  the  second  phase  of  study. 


In  1962,  consumer  expenditure  for  cigarettes  (not  including  overseas 
personnel)  is  likely  to  be  around  $6,880  million — about  $210  million  above  I96I. 
(See  table  k) .    The  increased  outlay  mainly  reflects  the  increased  number  of 
cigarettes  bought  and  higher  average  retail  prices  in  effect  in  some  States 
because  of  advances  in  State  cigarette  taxes. 

Cigarette  consumption  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  consumption  figure  by  the  population  15  years  and  over  (including  Armed 
Forces  overseas).    For  1962,  the  estimated  number  consumed  per  capita  is 
3,98^ — practically  the  same  as  the  record  I96I  level  of  3^986.     (Average  con- 
sumption per  smoker  would  of  course  be  considerably  higher  than  this  computed 
per  capita  figure) .    A  tentative  estimate  of  the  unstemmed  tobacco  equivalent 
of  the  cigarettes  consumed  per  capita  is  9«17  pounds — slightly  under  that  of 
1962.    The  poundage  series  shown  in  table  3  has  been  completely  revisea  in 
accordance  with  the  newly  developed  estimates  on  tobacco  used  for  cigarettes 
discussed  on  pages  21-25.    The  revision  did  not  affect  the  series  on  nimiber  con- 
sumed per  capita. 

Exports  of  cigarettes  in  I962  are  estimated  at  23§  billion — about  6  per- 
cent above  I96I.    Except  for  19^6  and  19^  when  extraordinarily  large  shipments 
went  to  the  Philippine  Republic,  I962  exports  are  likely  to  exceed  any  previous 
year.    The  unit  value  of  exported  cigarettes  during  January-July  I962  was 
per  1,000 — practically  the  same  as  in  I96I.    The  total  value  of  cigarette  ex- 
ports in  1962  probably  will  be  over  $100  million,  compared  with  $97  million 
in  1961  and  $68  million  5  years  ago.    The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  cigarettes,  with  the  United  Kingdom  ranking  second.    The  I962 
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Table     . --Cigarettes  and  all  tobacco  products:     Consumption  per  capita, 
15  years  and  over  (including  overseas  forces),  and  indexes,  I925-62 


Year 

:    Cigarettes  l/ 

products  1/ 

Cigarettes 
(number)  (pounds) 

*  All  tobacco 

•  products 

:  Number 

Pounds 

r  OUnCLS 

■  ( Indexe  s  -  -I957-  59:^  100 )  -  -  

1925 

:  996 

2.84 

8.87 

27 

1926 

:  1,093 

2.96 

8.82 

30 

1927 

:  1,174 

3.53 

9.07 

32 

jy 

1928 

:  1,254 

3-45 

8.79 

3^ 

4o 

81 

1929 

:  1,382 

3.75 

9.04 

38 

44 

83 

1930 

3  '0 1 

8.88 

Of 

4s 
^y 

1931 

:  1,288 

3.67 

8.48 

35 

4? 

78 
1*-' 

1932 

:  1,147 

3.15 

7.58 

31 

J  1 

70 

:  1,230 

3.23 

(  'JJ> 

33 

^8 

70 

193^+ 

:  1,368 

3.64 

8.03 

37 

4? 

1935 

:  1,443 

3.90 

8.00 

39 

4s 

74 

1936 

1,618 

4.40 

8.61 

44 

SI 

1937 

•  1,704 

4.62 

8.76 

46 

s4 
y^ 

81 

1938 

:  1,688 

4.54 

8.53  • 

46 

s^ 

7Q 

1939 

:  1,755 

4.76 

8.64 

48 

55 

80 

1940 

1  RoP, 

A.  ,  L)d.O 

8.91 

yo 

s6 

82 

1941 

2,072 

5.64 

9.47 

56 

87 

19^2 

2,400 

6.75 

10.42 

65 

1  1 

2,750 

7.49 

XKJ  .y;;) 

T5 

8s 

101 

19h-k 

2,832 

7.57 

10.74 

7T 

QQ 

19^5 

3,223 

8.86 

12.16 

88 

J.VJX 

19k6  : 

3,228 

8.83 

11.77 

88 

1  HQ 

19^7  : 

3,203 

8.56 

11.35 

87 

yo 

19^8  : 

3,293 

8.85 

11.61 

90 

19^9  : 

3,275 

8.90 

11 . 50 

89 

101 

106 

1950  : 

3,322 

0  r\ri 
y .  UU 

11.59 

90 

1  07 

1951  : 

3,529 

9.37 

11.87 

96 

1  07 

Tin 

1952  : 

3,661 

9.84 

12.35 

100 

112 

114 

3,559 

9.76 

97 

111 

113 

1954  : 

3,339 

9.03 

11.41 

91 

103 

105 

1955  : 

3,386 

8.93 

11.28 

92 

102 

104 

1956  : 

3,434 

8.80 

10.96 

93 

100 

101 

1957  : 

3,526 

8.65 

10.71 

96 

99 

99 

1958  : 

3,696 

8.84 

10.92 

101 

101 

101 

1959  : 

3,801 

8.83 

10.87 

103 

101 

100 

i960  : 

3,888 

8.99 

10.97 

106 

103 

101 

1961  ; 

3,986 

9.20 

11.15 

108 

105 

103 

1962  2/  : 

3,984 

9.17 

11.06 

108 

105 

102 

1/  The  wei^t  represents  the  unsteramed  processing-weight  equivalent  of  the 
tobacco.    2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  3. — Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States  to  leading 
destinations  for  specified  periods 


Calendar  year 

Year  ending  ' 
June  30  * 

Country 

Average ' 

^  -1-7  Ji4.-^U 

Average 

1961  ; 

1962 

1  /  '• 

±j 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Hong  Kong 
France 

Singapore  2/ 
Uruguay 

Gibraltar  (Br.) 

956 

:  1,010 

695 
:  161 

U2 

1,232 
1,200 

9U2 
20U 
U2 

1,566 
1,U98 

1,235 
7U6 
1,929 

1,753 
1,503 
1,35a 
1,208 
1,130 

Belgium 

Neth.  Antilles 

Argentina 

Kuwait 

Panama,  Rep.  of  3/ 

:  70a 
U86 
:  6h 
:  366 

55U 

699 
650 
Sh 
5U8 
U38 

1,020 

895 
78 
882 
U58 

1,101 
1,026 
911 
879 
858 

January-July 


1961 


1962 
1/ 


1962  as 
percent- 
age of 
1961 


1,692  1,72U  36ii  675 
2,020     1,837  2  1 


Mil. 

955 
1,010 

790 

552 

9ia 

613 
U61i 
639 
553 
295 

229 
neg. 


Mil . 

1,028 

8iia 
725 

702 
558 

622 
707 

866 
6U0 
U28 

386 
neg. 


Pet. 

108 
8ii 
92 

127 
59 

101 

152 

136 
116 
1U5 

169 


7,515      7,823    10,927    10,98U     5,812     6,501  112 


Morocco 
Venezuela 

Other  countries  U/ 

Total  all  coun- 
tries ;  16,265    17,393    21,600    23,383    12,853    1U,007  109 

1/  Preliminaiy.     2J  Includes  Federation  of  Malaya.    3/  Includes  Canal  Zone. 
U/~Includes  about  100  to  120  foreign  destinations  in  recent  year. 
Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


cigarette  exports  from  this  country  will  represent  the  equivalent  of  roughly 
55  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  U.  S.  tobacco. 

Cigars  and  Cigarillos 

The  1962  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  is  estimated  at  about 
7,180  million— about  lUO  million  more  than  in  I96I  and  above  any  year  since 
1923.    A  further  gradual  gain  in  U.  S.  cigar  consumption  is  expected  in  1963. 

United  States  and  Puerto  Rican  factories  produce  all  except  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cigars  cons\imed  by  U.  S.  smokers;  cigar  imports  will 
probably  amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 
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Table  k- — Disposable  personal  income,  consiiiner  expenditures  for  tobacco 

products,  and  percentages,  1939-^2 


Disposa- 
ble 
personal 


Consumer  expenditures  for 
tobacco  products 


Tobacco  product  expenditures 
as  percentage  of  disposable 
personal  income 


inc  ome 

:  Total 

Cisa- 
■  rettes 

:  Cigars 

■  other 

;  i/ 

:  Total 

;  Ciga- 
\  rettes 

:  Cigars : 

Other 

u 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1939  : 

70,UUli- 

1,767 

1,207 

261 

299 

2.51 

1.71 

0.37 

0,43 

19^0  : 

76,076 

1,883 

1,316 

265 

302 

2.48 

1.73 

.35 

.40 

19^1  : 

92,982 

2,108 

1,518 

284 

306 

2.27 

1.63 

.31 

.33 

19^2  : 

117,516 

2,381 

1,773 

305 

303 

2.03 

1.51 

.26 

.26 

I9U3  • 

133,5^7 

2,677 

2,02U 

358 

295 

2.00 

1.51 

.27 

.22 

19hh 

lli6,76i 

2,717 

2,025 

402 

290 

-I  Or- 

1.85 

T           'N  0 

1.38 

.27 

.20 

19^5 

150,355 

2,972 

2,208 

443 

321 

1.98 

1.47 

.30 

.21 

19^1-6 

160, 569 

3,^78 

2,656 

542 

280 

2.17 

1.65 

.34 

.18 

1947 

170,113 

3,869 

3,oiiif 

547 

278 

2.27 

1.79 

.32 

.16 

19^8 

189,300 

^,155 

3,319 

548 

288 

2.19 

1.75 

.29 

.15 

19^^9 

189, 65U 

U,272 

3,^63 

520 

289 

2.25 

1.83 

.27 

•  15 

1950 

207,655 

^,^32 

3,626 

514 

292 

2.13 

1.74 

.25 

.14 

1951 

227,^81 

ii-,7^6 

3,934 

526 

283 

2.09 

1.73 

•  23 

.13 

1952  : 

238,71^ 

5,153 

4,326 

r-  \  1— 

545 

282 

2.16 

l.ol 

•  23 

.12 

iy?j 

^,  J  J  1 

268 

2  12 

1.79 

.22 

.11 

195^ 

256,885 

5,218 

4,U06 

552 

260 

2.03 

1.72 

.21 

.10 

1955 

5,350 

4,544 

549 

257 

1.95 

1.66 

.20 

.09 

1956 

:  292,9^2 

5,638 

4,843 

553 

242 

1.92 

1.65 

.19 

.08 

1957 

308,791 

6,o6U 

5,267 

557 

24o 

1.96 

1.70 

.18 

.08 

1958 

:  317,92i+ 

6,400 

5,564 

581 

255 

2.01 

1.75 

.18 

.08 

1959 

:  337,1^5 

6,9Uo 

6,036 

625 

279 

2.06 

1.79 

.19 

.08 

i960 

:  3^9,390 

7,318 

6,379 

61^7 

292 

2.09 

1.82 

.19 

.08 

1961 

•  363,61^8 

7,605 

633 

303 

2.09 

1.83 

.18 

.08 

1962 

:2/  381,800 

*7,825 

*6,88o 

*645 

*300 

2.05 

1.80 

.17 

.08 

1/  Smoking,  che\ri.ng,  and  snuff. 

2/  Second  qiiarter  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate. 


*    Preliminary  indication. 


Basic  data,  but  not  the  I962  tobacco  expenditure  estimates,  fran  United  States 
Departinent  of  Commerce. 
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Cigars  from  Puerto  Rican  factories  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  5  years 
and  probably  will  account  for  6  percent    of  total  U.  S.  comsumption  this  year. 

Imports  of  Cuban  cigars  and  Cuban  tobacco  were  embargoed  from  that 
traditional  source  in  February;  the  total  number  of  Cuban  cigars  received  this 
year  before  the  cutoff  was  I.7  million  contrasted  with  20-2i+  million  annually 
prior  to  the  Castro  takeover  in  Cuba. 

Bonded  manufacturing  warehouses  located  in  the  United  States  had  been 
supplying  annually  about  2^0-250  million  cigars  made  exclusively  of  Cuban  to- 
bacco in  the  1957-59  period.     (Also,  some  domestic  factories  made  cigars  con- 
taining only  Cuban  tobacco.)    The  output  reported  by  the  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  has  diminished  sharply  because  several  firms  have  shifted  their 
plants  into  the  domestic  factory  category.     Cigars  made  of  Cuban  tobacco  will 
continue  to  be  available  since  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  stored  here  prior  to  the 
embargo  are  still  substantial. 

The  Philippine  Republic  has  become  the  leading  source  of  imported  cigars, 
since  imports  from  Cuba    have  been  terminated.    Cigars  from  the  Philippine 
Republic  entering  the  United  States  can  come  in  duty-free  to  the  extent  of  I60 
million  in  each  of  the  years  1962-6^,  but  actual  imports  have  been  far  below 
this.    During  January- July  I962  imports  of  Philippine  cigars  totaled  7 '2  mil- 
lion— more  than  double  the  comparable  period  of  I96I.    These  cigars  had  an 
average  declared  value  of  2f  cents  each.  Imported  Cuban  cigars  had  an  average 
value  of  around  19  cents  each.     Following  the  Philippines,  the  next  ranking 
sources  of  imported  cigars  in  recent  months  have  been  Netherlands,  Canary  Is- 
lands, Brazil,  Denmark  and  Jamaica.    However,  thus  far  imports  from  these 
sources  have  been  very  small  in  relation  to  the  volume  formerly  coming  from 
Cuba.     Imports  of  cigars  from  the  Canary  Islands,  though  still  relatively  a 
small  number,  showed  a  particularly  sharp  rise  this  year.    Based  on  declared 
value  per  cigar,  those  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  Jamaica  most  nearly  approx- 
imate the  class  of  cigar  formerly  imported  from  Cuba. 

Based  on  tax  collection  data  during  the  first  6  months  of  I962  nearly 
5^  percent  of  the  cigars  sold  in  the  United  States  retailed  at  4.1  to  8.0  cents 
apiece,  virtually  the  same  proportion    as  in  I96I.     Over  39  percent  retailed  for 
8.1  to  20.0  cents,  a  little  larger  proportion  than  in  I96I.    The  lowest-priced 
group — those  selling  for  k  cents  or  lower — accoun-ued  for  almost  6  percent 
compared  with  just  over  5  percent  in  I96I.    The  highest-priced  group  of  cigars — 
those  selling  for  over  20  cents  apiece — accounted  for  nearly  1^  percent  compared 
with  a  little  over  2^  percent  in  196I. 

Cigar  and  cigarillo  consumption  per  male  I8  years  and  over  in  1962  is 
estimated  at  12U~up  a  little  from  I96I  but  still  below  I96O  and  1959.  (See 
table  7')    The  corresponding  poundage  figure — unstemmed  leaf  equivalent — for 
the  cigars  consumed  is  indicated  to  be  below  I96I  and  lower  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1962  production  of  small  cigars  (cigarette- 
size)  at  92  million  was  7  percent  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of  I96I. 
Taxable  removals  of  small  cigars  during  January-July  I962  were  12  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  5- — Large  cigars  and  cigarillos :    Output  and  consumption 

for  specified  periods 


Bonded 

Domestic  factories 

maniifac- 

Taxable 

Imports 

for 

turing 

shipments 

consumption 

Total 

Period 

Reinovals 

'..'arehouse 

received 

Exports 

consump- 

Kanufac -  [ 
tvired  1 

Tax- 
able 

:  Tax- 
: exempt 

Taxable 
removals 

from 
Puerto 
Rico 

Total  : 

y  ■■ 

From 
Cuba 

tion 
2/ 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Average : 
1935-39 

5,075 
5,^50 

5,060 
5,282 

13 
199 

66 
105 

23 
12 

192 
9h 

3 

15 

8 

9 

5,3U6 
5,683 

19^5 
19U6 

19^7 

I9k& 

19U9 

5,275 
5,618 
5,^8 
5,6U5 
5,i^53 

5,621 

5,U6o 
5,588 
5,399 

U69 
26 
kl 
38 
h6 

82 
125 

ihO 
\h2 

85 
78 
6 
5 
5 

60 
22 
12 
12 
11 

60 
20 

9 

10 
10 

2 

19 
13 

3 

5.U68 
5,869 
5,62ii 
5,770 
5,600 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 

5,399 

5,59i^ 
5,825 
5,915 
5,820 

5,365 
5,518 

5,755 

R  Ron 

5,690 

hi 

85 

102 
on 

89 

160 

177 
196 
205 
206 

1 
1 
2 

10 
50 

12 
Ik 
15 
17 

11 
13 

12 

13 

2 
3 
3 
6 
8 

5,583 
5,792 
6,067 
6,136 
6,OU3 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

5,776 
5,767 
5,903 
6,225 
6,608 

5,688 
5,633 
5,757 
6,020 
6,^70 

82 
72 
79 
87 
103 

227 
230 
238 
2k0 
2U7 

8U 

93 
12ii 

lliS 

20 

23 
26 
28 
31 

15 
18 
20 
22 
2k 

6 

9 
9 
9 

3/10 

6,095 
6,OU2 
6,215 
6,503 

6,989 

i960 

1961 
1962  h/ 

6,768 
6,U5i+ 
6,735 

6,511 
6,372 
6,500 

105 
118 
123 

217 
186 
90 

198 
35a 
1+65 

32 
2k 
22 

23 

13 
2 

3/11 
1/16 
f/19 

7,052 
7,038 
7,181 

Fiscal  year 

Year  end- 

ing June 

1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  5/ 

5,952 
6,507 
6,786 
6,500 
6,678 

5,838 
6,ko8 
6,^56 
6,383 
6.U16 

80 
101 

100 
111 
121 

238 
25i+ 
2iil 
182 
156 

13U 
139 
152 

259 
U23 

26 

3h 

27 
26 

27 

21 
27 
20 
18 
12 

10 
10 
3/11 

ll^k 
3 '18 

6,306 
6,926 
6,965 
6,9U7 
7,125 

1/  Predominant  share  of  imports  prior  to  19^2  came  from  Philippine  Islands. 


2/  Total  removals  from  domestic  factories  plus  taxable  removals  from  bonded  manufacturing  ware- 
houses, from  Puerto  Rico,  imports,  minus  exports. 

3/  Estimated  —  excludes  little  cigars. 

h/  Preliminary  estimate, 

5/  Subject  to  revision. 


Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Table  6. --Small  cigars  (weighing  not  more  than  3.  pounds  per  thousand  and 
approximately  cigarette  size):     Output  and  removals  for  specified  periods 


Period 

Output 

Fa 

ptnrv  ■'^P'TTinvFi  1 

Total 

Taxable 

Tax-exerarit 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average :  : 

1935-39 

:  173.3 

174.4 

174.4 

Neg. 

-LyM-u— '+'+ 

u .  p 

19^5 

:  98.2 

100.2 

100.2 

Neg. 

1946 

92.3 

90.8 

90.8 

Neg. 

19U7 

79.7 

80.6 

80.6 

Neg. 

19^8 

:  89.1 

89.6 

89.5 

.1 

8^  5 

83  7 

83  7 

Nee: . 

1950 

:  68.9 

69.2 

69.1 

.1 

1951 

:  69.2 

68 . 6 

68.2  . 

.4 

1952 

67.1 

67.4 

66.9 

.5 

1953 

58.3 

I-  /-^ 
56.9 

56.7  . 

.2 

1954 

61 . 2 

62.9 

60.3 

2.6 

1955 

58.7 

57.8 

57.0 

.0 

1956 

63.6 

-  59.5 

58.9 

.6 

1957 

^9  •  0 

49. 1 

1,  Q  0 

4o.o 

•  3 

1958 

170.0 

160.0 

159.7 

.3 

1959 

530.1 

505.5 

1.  On 

23.9 

i960  : 

148.7 

158.7 

141.9 

16.8 

1961 

:  158.2 

152.9 

146.1 

6.8 

1962  1/ 

166.0 

166.0 

159.0 

7.0 

Fis 

cal 

year 

Year  ending 

June  ; 

1958  ■ 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962  2/ 

U8.2 
603.1 
151.1 
147.7 
16U,7 

45.8 

571.1 
141.4 

157.2 
163.1' 

45.5 
565.7 
■  113.9 
145.3 
156.2 

.3 

5.4 

27.5 
11.9 

6.9 

ly'  Preliminary  estimate. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 
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Table  ?• — Consumption  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco  and  chewing  tobacco  per  male,  l8  years  and 
over,  and  snuff  per  person,  15  years  and  over,  and  indexes  for  specified  periods 


Consumption  per  male 

-1  Q    T 

lo  years  and  over 

:        Per  person 

:  15  years  and  over 

Period 

Larg 

e  cigars  and  \ 

Smoking 

Chev.-ing 

:        Snuff  1/ 

garillos  l/ 

tobacco  1/ 

tobacco  1/ 

Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pc-jnds 

I4-.IO 

1Q2S-29 

177.1+ 

1+.15 

5 

19^0-^U 

125.2 

2.96 

l+.l+O 

?  1  5 

1935-39 

120 . 9 

2.89 

1+.39 

2.1+8 

•  yy 

118.9 

2.87 

3.67 

2.'^1+ 

.1+0 

1914-5 

112,3 

2.71 

3.^1 

2.31+ 

.1+1 

19ij-6 

120. 14- 

2.93 

2.12 

2.21 

■  J 1 

112.8 

2.78 

2.06 

1.92 

.36 

19i^8 

113.7 

2,80 

2.09 

1.85 

.37 

19^9 

109.3 

2.50 

2.08 

1.71 

.  J 1 

1950 

107.8 

2.53 

2.03 

1.67 

.36 

1951 

110.7 

2.56 

1.89 

1.62 

1952 

115.0 

2.72 

1.80 

1.58 

.31+ 

y^ 

115.5 

2.72 

1.62 

1.  55 
.  y  y 

.31+ 

I95U 

112.8 

2.614- 

1.55 

1.1+8 

•  ->_) 

1955 

112.8 

2.60 

1.1+7 

1.1+1+ 

.33 

1956 

110.8 

2.1+1 

1.30 

1.36 

.32 

1957 

112.9 

2.28 

1.27 

1.29 

.30 

1958 

117.3 

2.3I4- 

1.37 

1.23 

.29 

125.0 

2.36 

1.31 

1.20 

.27 

i960 

124.7 

2.30 

1.30 

1.13 

.28 

1961 

122.9 

2.27 

1.30 

1.13 

.27 

1962  2/ 

1214-.1 

2. 21+ 

I.2I+ 

1.10 

.25 

1957-59=100 

Average 

1925-29 

150 

176 

316 

1+06 

165 

ig^O-^li 

106 

127 

33^^ 

251+ 

ll+7 

1935-39 

102 

I2I+ 

333 

200 

136 

19I1.0-I4.I4. 

100 

123 

279 

189 

139 

1914-5 

95 

116 

259 

189 

11+1+ 

1914-6 

102 

126 

161 

178 

130 

19U7 

95 

119 

157 

155 

127 

191^ 

96 

120 

159 

II+9 

130 

1914-9 

92 

107 

158 

138 

130 

1950 

91 

109 

I5i^ 

134 

125 

1951 

3h 

110 

11+1+ 

131 

122 

1952 

97 

117 

137 

128 

119 

1953 

98 

117 

123 

125 

118 

I95I4- 

95 

113 

118 

120 

116 

1955 

95 

112 

112 

116 

116 

1956 

94 

103 

99 

110 

111 

1957  : 

95 

98 

97 

IOI+ 

105 

1958 

99 

101 

10I+ 

99 

100 

1959 

106 

101 

99 

97 

95 

i960 

105 

99 

99 

91 

97 

1961 

lOlt 

98 

99 

91 

93 

1962  2/ 

105 

96 

94 

89 

1/  Unstemmed  weight  equivalent  for  cigars  and  finished-product  weight  for  all  others. 
2/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Smoking  Tobacco 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  I962  is  estimated  at  near  Jl  million 
pounds--about  3  million  less  than  in  I96I  and  the  smallest  output  since  the 
low  of  T(>j  million  reached  in  1957-    The  indicated  drop  is  in  contrast  vnLth 
small  gains  in  the  previous  2  years.    However,  before  a  spurt  in  production 
in  the  recession  year  19'?Q,  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  had  trended  down- 
ward for  some  years.    Ihis  year's  indicated  output  is  over  a  fourth  less  than 
10  years  ago. 

In  January- July  I962,  taxable  removals  of  smoking  tobacco  were  6  percent 
below  those  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  and  the  lowest  7-nionth 
total  in  5  years .     Data  available  for  the  first  half  of  I962  indicate  that  the 
decline  ms  mainly  in  pipe  tobacco;  tobacco  for  "roll -your -own"  cigarettes  was 
near  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Those  who  smoke  pipes  usually  do  so  because  they  prefer  this  form  of 
smoking  or  because  of  economy  reasons .    Pipe-smoking  is  generally  more  eco- 
nomical than  either  cigarettes  or  cigars.    The  group  that  smokes  pipes  because 
of  preference  is  probably  not  greatly  influenced  by  economic  considerations . 
But  for  those  \jtio  smoke  pipes  or  use  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  for  economy, 
choice  of  tobacco  products  undoubtedly  is  influenced  by  employment  status  and 
personal  income .    In  view  of  the  generally  favorable  outlook  for  consximer  in- 
come, appreciable  increases  in  smoking  tobacco  consumption  are  not  likely  in 
the  year  ahead.    Consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  per  male,  I8  years  and  over, 
is  estimated  at  approximately  1-^-  pounds  (product  weight)  in  I962 — 5  percent 
less  than  in  I96I.    Ten  years  ago,  per  capita  consumption  was  1-4/5  pounds. 
(See  table  7.) 

Imports  for  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  (presumably  entirely 
smoking  tobacco)  which  have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years,  have  continued  to 
gain  but  at  a  slackening  rate.    In  January- July  I962,  these  imports  amounted 
to  about  78^^000  pounds — I3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    In  each  of 
the  years  I958-6I,  incoming  shipments  during  the  first  7  months  showed  gains 
ranging  from  33  to  177  percent  -v^en  compared  with  year-earlier  figures.  As 
usual,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  chief  suppliers  thus 
far  in  I962.    Total  imports  for  this  year  may  approximate  l.k-  miiLlion  pounds, 
and  comprise  about  2  percent  of  U.  S.  consumption. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index,  wholesale  prices  of 
smoking  tobacco  were  advanced  l|-  percent  in  July  I962.    Previously,  manufac- 
tTirers'  prices  had  remained  steady  since  January  I960. 

Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  are  comparatively  small  in  relation 
to  total  output,  amounting  to  approximately  1  percent  of  production  in  recent 
years.    In  the  first  7  months  of  I962,  exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco 
were  5  percent  above  those  a  year  earlier.    Canada,  the  ranking  country  of 
destination,  increased  takings  I3  percent.    Among  other  countries  of  destina- 
tion, there  were  large  percentage  increases  in  exports  to  Australia,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  but  shipments  to  Denmark  and  France  declined. 
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Much  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  reported  in  the  export  classification 
as  bulk  smoking  tobacco  is  not  included  in  the  output  figures  reported  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.    This  export  category  includes  specially  prepared 
cigarette  tobacco,  cut  and  granulated  tobacco,  partially  processed  blended  to- 
bacco and  shredded  tobacco.    Annual  exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  usually 
ranged  between  1  and  2  million  pounds  just  before  and  just  after  World  War  II, 
but  more  recently  ranged  from  about       million  to  the  record  high  of  nearly  9 
million  pounds  in  I96I.     In  January- July  I962,  exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco 
were  almost  a  fifth  below  those  in  the  comparable  period  of  I96I.  Switzerland, 
leading  outlet,  increased  takings  a  little.    But  Panama  and  Venezuela  took  I3 
percent  and  65  percent  less,  respectively.    None  was  reported  shipped  to  Spain, 
which  as  the  second  ranking  market  in  I96I,  accounted  for  over  an  eighth  of 
total  exports  of  bulk  smoking,  and  also  none  went  to  Mexico,  in  contrast  to  a 
significant  quantity  a  year  ago .    However,  there  were  increases  in  exports  to 
Dominican  Republic,  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Australia,  and  Ecuador.    A  sizable  quantity, 
several  times  the  quantity  exported  there  last  year,  went  to  Finland. 


Chewing  Tobacco 

Production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  I962  may  be  near         million  pounds, 
about  600,000  pounds  or  about  1  percent  less  than  in  I96I.    Ihis  probably  re- 
sumes the  long-term  downtrend  in  manufact;ire  and  use  of  chewing  tobacco,  which 
was  interrupted  in  I96I.    In  that  year,  due  nainly  to  a  rise  in  scrap  chewing 
manufacture,  total  chewing  output  increased  slightly — the  first  upturn  in  17 
years.    The  indicated  I962  output  of  all  chewing  tobacco  is  about  a  fourth 
less  than  10  years  ago  and  probably  the  smallest  on  record. 

Of  the  1961  total  output  of  chewing  tobacco,  scrap  and  plug  chewing 
made  up  50  percent  and  ^0  percent,  respectively.    Twist  and  fine -cut  comprised 
the  remaining  10  percent.    Of  the  major  categories,  scrap  chewing  utilizes 
substantial  quantities  of  the  Wisconsin  cigar  binder  types  and  some  Pennsylvania 
tobacco,  while  plug  chewing  mainly  utilizes  biirley  and  dark  air-cured.  Plug 
chewing  is  likely  to  be  down  a  little  in  19^2,  but  output  of  scrap  chewing  may 
be  near  the  previous  year's  level.     In  the  period  I95I-6I,  plug  chewing  de- 
clined an  average  of  4.2  percent  a  year,  compared  with  1.8  percent  for  scrap 
chewing  and  2.8  percent  for  all  chewing  tobacco.    During  this  period,  twist 
declined  at  an  average  rate  of  3*3  percent  a  year,  and  is  expected  to  decline 
further  in  I962.    But  fine-cut  may  show  a  small  gain  for  the  fifth  year  in  a 
row.    Fine-cut  may  be  finding  increasing  favor  with  some  users  of  snuff,  a 
product  ■vdaich  fine-cut  chewing  closely  resembles. 

The  1962  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  per  male  I8  years  and  over  is 
estimated  at  2  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  30  percent  less  than 
10  years  ago.     (See  table  7.) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index,  manu- 
facturers' prices  of  plug  chewing  tobacco  through  July  I962  have  remained  un- 
changed since  fferch  1959- 
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Table  8. --Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  for  specified  periods 


reriou. 

Smoking" 

onui  I 

^lug 

■  Twi 

.St 

■  Fine-cut " 

Scrap 

■  Total  ; 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

1935-39 

195. 

3 

56.8 

6. 

0 

U,8 

43.8 

Ill .  4 

37.3 

170. 

2 

6. 

0 

)i v  n 

-L-L3  •  5 

)in  1 
.  ( 

19^+5 

T  CO. 

loo . 

5 

59-7 

D  . 

v 
( 

ll.O 

J+7.7 

118.1 

43.8 

19^6  : 

106. 

1+ 

51.8 

C 

P  • 

ft 
u 

3.8 

J46.I 

107.5 

39.^ 

19^7 

104. 

7 

^7.3 

J  ' 

p 

3.8 

U2.2 

98.5 

39.2 

19^8 

"1  C\1 

J.U  (  . 

c 

D 

^5.3 

5. 

6 

3.2 

42.1 

96.2 

40.8 

1  QiiQ 

1 

JL 

111  Q 

5. 

6 

J7  •  u 

1950 

1  07 

7 
1 

ho,  3 

5. 

5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

4o.O 

1951 

101. 

3 

39.9 

6 

2.8 

39.1 

86.4 

39.5 

1952 

96. 

8 

39.1 

8 

2.8 

38.2 

84.9 

38.8 

1953 

86. 

r 
0 

38.1 

7 

2.9 

38.1 

83.8 

39-1 

195^ 

83. 

7 

36.9 

9 

2.9 

36.6 

81.3 

38.5 

1955  : 

80. 

0 

36.5 

4. 

5 

3.0 

36.0 

80.0 

39.2 

1956  : 

71. 

5 

33.0 

h. 

3 

2.9 

35.5 

75.7 

37.7 

1957  ; 

70. 

5 

31.6 

h. 

0 

2.0 

34.0 

72.4 

36.1 

1958  : 

76. 

0 

29.6 

3. 

8 

2.9 

33.0 

69.3 

3^.8 

1959  : 

73. 

2 

28.6 

3. 

6 

3.0 

33.0 

68.2 

34.3 

i960  : 

73. 

8 

26.4 

3. 

3.1 

32.0 

64.9 

34.6 

1961  : 

7^4, 

2 

26,0 

3. 

3 

3.2 

32.7 

65.2 

33.8 

1 Q62  1  /  : 

71. 

0 

25.6 

2. 

9 

3.3 

32.8 

64.6 

32.7 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending 

June 

34.8 

1958 

:  75- 

0 

30.2 

3. 

9 

2.8 

33.3 

70.2 

1959 

:  1^. 

8 

29.5 

3. 

6 

3.0 

32.5 

68.6 

34.6 

i960 

:  73 

8 

27.5 

3- 

6 

3.1 

32.7 

66.9 

35.3 

1961 

:  7U 

9 

26.0 

3 

3 

3.1 

32.6 

65.0 

33.8 

1962  2/ 

:  71. 

5 

26.0 

3 

0 

3.2 

32.5 

64.7 

32.9 

1/  Preliminary  estimate.    2/  Subject  to  revision. 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service. 
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All  except  a  small  fraction  of  chewing  tobacco  production  is  consumed  in 
this  country.    Exports — mainly  twist  and  plug — ranged  mostly  between  1  and  2 
million  pounds  for  many  years  following  World  War  II  but  dropped  sharply  to 
about  680,000  pounds  in  I960  and  slipped  further  to  667,000  pounds  in  I96I. 
During  January -July  1962,  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  fell  I6  percent  below 
those  a  year  earlier,  and  represented  the  lowest  7 -month  total  on  record. 
Australia,  principal  foreign  market,  cut  takings  72  percent  below  a  year  ear- 
lier.   Slightly  less  than  in  January- July  I96I  went  to  the  Philippine  Republic 
but  more  went  to  Panama  and  French  Pacific  Islands. 

Snuff 

Production  of  snuff  in  1962  is  estimated  at  near  32|  million  pounds — 
about  1  million  pounds  or  3  percent  below  I96I  and  probably  the  smallest  since 
1915.    For  10  years — from  19U6  to  1955 — snuff  output  was  relatively  stable  be- 
tween 39  and  Ul  million  pounds  annually  but  has  since  trended  downwards. 
Between  1955  and  1961,  snuff  production  dropped  nearly  5"|  million  pounds  or 
over  an  eighth. 

Practically  the  entire  output  of  snuff  is  consumed  domestically.  The 
decline  in  aggregate  snuff  consumption  in  recent  years  may  be  associated  at 
least  in  part  with  a  decline  in  number  of  production  workers  in  certain  indus- 
tries in  which  snuff  use  is  presumed  to  be  common  because  smoking  is  hazardous. 
Examples  of  such  industries  are  petroleum  and  natural-gas  production,  petroleum 
refining,  coal-mining,  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  grainmill  products. 

Output  of  snuff  in  the  coming  year  may  be  a  little  below  the  estimated 
1962  level.    Snuff  provides  the  main  domestic  outlet  for  the  fire-cured  types. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  snuff  consumption  has  been  declining  for  many 
years.    The  1962  per  capita  consumption  of  persons  15  years  and  over  is  esti- 
mated at  about  6  percent  less  than  in  I96I  and  about  a  fourth  less  than  10 
years  ago.     (See  table  8.) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index,  manu- 
facturers' prices  of  snuff  through  July  of  this  year  have  remained  steady  since 
July  1961. 


An  article  on  "Factors  Affecting  the  Demand  for 
Cigarettes"  by  S.  M.  Sackrin  appeared  in  the  July  1962 
issue  of  Agricultural  Economics  Research.  Single  copies 
of  reprints  of  this  article  are  available  from  the 
Division  of  Information,  Management  Operations  Staff, 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciilture , 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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TOBACCO  USED  FOR  CIGARETTES 
Arthur  G.  Con over 


Statistics  on  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  tobacco  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes  are  not  collected  from  manufact\irers .    Because  of  this 
lack  of  directly  reported  usings,  estimates  have  been  developed  from  the  close- 
ly related  data  on  annual  disappearances  of  the  domestically  gvoxm  tobacco  and 
anniial  imports  of  foreign  Qro\m  tobaccos.    The  estimates  can  only  be  regarded 
as  reasonable  approximations  because  of  the  numerous  adjustments  made  in  imder- 
lying  data.     In  the  absence  of  direct  data  it  \7as  often  necessary  to  use 
judgment  in  constructing  estimates  consistent  and  reconcilable  vith  other  re- 
lated data. 

In  table  9  the  estimated  total  quantities  of  tobacco  used  for  cigarette 
manufacture  are  shovn  according  to  kinds.     The  domestic  kinds  utilized  are 
shovn  on  two  weight  bases --farm-sales  weight  and  imstemmed-processing  weight. 
Both  represent  the  tobacco  leaf  before  the  stem  or  midrib  is  removed.     The  un- 
stemmed-processing  weight  is  lower  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight  large- 
ly because  the  moisture  content  of  the  tobacco  is  reduced  in  preparing  the 
tobacco  for  storing  and  aging;  also  there  are  losses  in  weight  as  the  tobacco 
is  cleaned  and  repacked  in  the  redrying  operation.     It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  aggregate  figures  on  the  tobacco  or  tobacco  material  actually 
in  the  finished  cigarettes  would  be  still  a  different  set  of  figures.     In  the 
past  several  years,  a  sizable  amount  of  the  stem  material  has  been  processed 
and  used  directly  as  part  of  the  cigarette  filler  or  in  cigarette  sheet 
tobacco  used  as  part  of  the  cigarette  filler.    However,  a  large  quantity  of 
stems  still  are  not  so  used.    Consequently,  the  actual  weight  of  the  tobacco 
in  finished  cigarettes  would  be  lower  than  the  unstemmed-processing  weight 
equivalent  shovm  in  these  tables. 

The  estimated  qiiantity  of  imported  tobacco  used  in  cigarette  manufac- 
ture is  sho^m  in  table  9  only  on  an  unstemmed  weight  basis.     The  farm-sales 
weight  equivalent  of  the  imported  cigarette  tobacco  vra,s  not  estimated  because 
accurate  factors  for  making  appropriate  conversions  are  not  available.  The 
imported  cigarette  tobacco  leaves  used  in  typical  U.  S.  blends  are  the  aromatic 
types  usually  called  oriental  types  v/hich  come  here  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Yu- 
goslavia, and  some  other  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  area.    These  imported 
tobaccos  have  much  smaller  leaves  than  domestic  types  and  since  the  midribs 
are  small  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  removed.     For  this  reason,  when 
these  imported  tobaccos  are  prepared  for  blending  with  U.  S.  tobacco,  the 
weight  loss  is  negligible  compared  with  domestic  types. 

In  1961,  an  estimated  1,220  million  pounds  of  tobacco--unstemmed- pro- 
cessing vreight — were  used  to  manufacture  528  billion  cigarettes.    Though  the 
total  quantity  of  leaf  used  \m.s  above  any  previous  year,  the  percentage  in- 
crease from  the  early  years  of  the  1950 's  was  considerably  less  than  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  n\amber  of  cigarettes  manufactured.     The  tobacco  used  for 
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cigarettes  rose  9^  percent  from  1950-52  to  I961  but  the  output  of  cigarettes 
rose  27  percent.     The  principal  reasons  that  there  was  not  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  leaf  used  were: 

(1)  the  sheet  tobacco  development  by  which  manufacturers  were  able  to 
use  substantial  quantities  of  stems  and  small  tobacco  particles 
that  were  formerly  unusable  for  cigarettes 

(2)  the  processing  of  more  stems  (midribs)  so  they  could  be  suitable 
for  use  in  cigarette  filler 

(3)  the  smaller  tobacco  col\imn  of  many  brands  of  filter  cigarettes 
than  nonfilter,  and  also  some  reduction  in  circumferences  of  non- 
filter  cigarettes. 

In  table  10  are  shown  the  average  number  of  poimds  of  tobacco  used  per 
1,000  cigarettes.    These  figures  were  derived  by  dividing  the  estimated  total 
quantity  used  for  cigarettes  by  the  total  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured 
each  year.     These  figures  indicate  the  significant  decline  in  leaf  require- 
ments per  imit  of  output  that  occurred  mainly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1950' s. 
In  1961,  the  leaf  requirement  per  1,000  cigarettes  was  about  2.3  pounds  (un- 
stemmed-processing  weight ) --about  15  percent  less  than  the  2.7  pound  average 
of  I95O-52.     Of  interest  is  that  for  the  25  years  prior  to  1950  the  tobacco 
requirement  per  1,000  cigarettes  also  averaged  quite  close  to  2.7  pounds. 

Has  the  decline  in  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  unstemmed  tobacco  re- 
quired to  turn  out  1,000  cigarettes  run  its  course?     It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
be  certain.     Some  further  gradual  decline  may  occur,  particularly  if  new 
technological  developments  make  possible  the  use  of  still  more  stems  in  ways 
that  would  make  them  suitable  for  cigarette  filler. 

In  table  11  the  percentage  distribution  according  to  kinds  of  tobacco 
are  shown.     In  I961,  flue-cured  and  burley  comprised  about  55i"  and  33  percent 
of  the  tobacco--unstemraed-processing  weight--used  for  cigarette  manufacture. 
The  proportion  of  these  two  kinds  appears  to  have  been  highly  stable  during 
the  past  5  years.    However,  the  flue-cured  and  burley  proportions  for  recent 
years  are  lower  than  they  were  for  several  immediate  postwar  years.     This  was 
also  true  of  Maryland  tobacco  which  comprised  only  about  1^  percent  of  the 
total  in  1961  compared  with  around  2  percent  10  to  I5  years  ago.  Imported 
cigarette  tobacco  constituted  over  10  percent  of  the  total  unstemmed-weight 
equivalent  used  for  cigarettes  in  196l--up  significantly  from  the  6  to  7  per- 
cent range  of  the  1950-5^  period.     The  proportion  of  imported  tobacco  used 
for  cigarette  manufacture  in  I961  was  slightly  above  the  average  of  the 
immediate  prewar  period,  though  still  below  the  average  for  the  years  prior 
to  that  period. 
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EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  1/ 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  I962  may  be  around  520 
million  pounds  (about  585  million  pounds  farm-sales  weight ) --approximately  U 
percent  above  I96I  and  the  largest  in  7  years.     Tobacco  exports  in  the  195l-60 
period  averaged  h89  million  pounds. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1962,  total  exports  of  tobacco  were  lU  percent 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I96I.     Contributing  to  the  gain  in 
U.  S.  shipments  was  severely  reduced  production  last  year  in  some  European 
countries  due  to  blue  mold  damage.     The  export  payment  program  announced  last 
February  also  provided  some  stimulus.     Through  September  20,  applications  were 
approved  for  a  total  of  I6.6  million  pounds,  made  up  as  follows:  Flue-cured 
13.3  million;  burley,  0.5  million;  fire -cured,  1.7  million;  dark  air-cured  0.7 
million;  and  cigar  leaf,  O.k  million. 

Although  calendar  year  I962  exports  are  likely  to  be  up,  tobacco  exports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  I963,  may  be  a  little  below  the  520  million  pounds 
of  I96I-62.    Improved  1962  crops  in  several  European  countries --notably  Italy — 
and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  tobacco  approved  for  sale  under  the  export  payment 
program  will  probably  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  by  December  31,  I962, 
may  be  reflected  in  some  reduction  in  U.  S.  exports  in  the  first  half  of  I963 
compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Viewed  over  the  longer-term,  rising  world  cigarette  consumption  and  the 
high  level  of  economic  activity  abroad  favor  U.  S.  tobacco  exports,  but  off- 
setting factors  are  the  increasing  competition  from  foreign  producing  areas  and 
trade  restrictions  abroad  which  hamper  U.  S.  tobacco  exports.    Unless  modified 
by  further  negotiation  with  the  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market), 
presently  scheduled  EEC  duty  rates  on  tobacco  (28  percent  ad  valorem,  with  a 
13.2-cent  minimum  and  a  17.2-cent  maximum)  will  be  disadvantageous  to  U.  S. 
leaf  compared  with  lower-priced  tobacco  from  other  exporters.    Enlargement  of 
the  Common  Market  would  broaden  the  area  in  which  the  competitive  position  of 
U.  S.  tobacco  would  be  adversely  affected.     In  this  connection,  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  to  be  resumed  in  October  concerning  the  entry  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  terms  as  they  may  apply  to  such  Commonwealth  areas  as  Rhodesia-Nyasaland, 
Canada,  and  India  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  U.  S.  tobacco 
exports . 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1962,  about  26  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
were  shipped  under  Title  I,  P.  L.  U80 — about  5  percent  of  total  exports.  This 
was  a  sharp  drop  compared  with  the  preceding  3  fiscal  years,  when  tobacco  ship- 
ments under  Title  I  were  Ul  to    1x2  million  pounds  annually  and  comprised  from 
8  to  9  percent  of  the  total.     The  I96I-62  Title  I  exports  were  the  smallest 
made  except  for  the  first  year  when  the  program  was  getting  under  way. 

1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table  12. --United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types  and  to  principal 

importing  countries  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Country 
and 

type 

Calendar  year 

Year  ending  June  30 

January -July 

Average 
193li-38 

•  Average 

1956-60 

1961 
1/ 

■  1962 
1/ 

1961 
1/ 

1962  : 
1/  : 

1962  as 
percentage 
of  1961 

:  Mill 

ion 

Mill 

ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Flue-cured 

32U 

.9 

U03 

.7 

U15.I 

U23.8 

138.  U 

161.6 

117 

Burley 

11 

.6 

28 

.8 

32.7 

39.1 

lh.9 

21.3 

1U3 

Maryland 

5 

.5 

12 

.7 

12.0 

10.6 

h.9 

U.U 

90 

Va.  Fire-cured 

and  sun-cured 

9 

.7 

I4 

.8 

5.8 

h.l 

3.1 

2.6 

8U 

Ky.  and  Tenn. 

fire-cured 

53 

.7 

20 

.5 

19.6 

22.3 

9.2 

6.7 

73 

Green  River 

3 

.0 

1 

.1 

.5 

.7 

.5 

125 

One  Sucker 

,7 

1 

.7 

.5 

.6 

.3 

.2 

67 

Black  Fat,  etc. 

9 

.0 

Ii 

.7 

U.U 

3.8 

2.7 

2.1 

78 

Cigar  wrapper 

) 

.1 

J  •  -L 

? .  J 

?  )i 
^ .  u 

■5  1 

Cigar  binder 

)  1 

.3 

2 

.8 

2.7 

1.8 

1.5 

.3 

20 

) 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.1 

2/ 



Perique 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

100 

Stems,  trimmings 

and  scrap 

17 

.8 

.U 

7.5 

7.5 

1.8 

2.U 

133 

Total 

"LIT 

■5 

.  J 

U7_L 

."0 

iV9.B 

205.  U 

llii 

Country  of 

destination: 

United  Kingdom 

21  3 

g 

160 

.  0 

167.3 

150.7 

11.9 

10.7 

90 

France 

21 

.  0 

6 

.6 

5.9 

5.2 

U.O 

2.0 

50 

Belgium 

•  > 

18 

.h 

19. U 

16.9 

8.6 

8.5 

99 

Netherlands 

15 

.6 

30 

.5 

35.2 

30.6 

7.2 

8.5 

118 

Germany,  W.  &  E. 

12 

.8 

70 

.U 

67.1 

83.7 

Ul.2 

50.1 

122 

Portugal 

u 

.8 

7 

.2 

8.2 

6.3 

U.h 

3.7 

81 

Denmark 

u 

.6 

13 

.1 

13.9 

13.3 

7.8 

6.5 

83 

Ireland 

7 

.U 

11 

.1 

13.7 

12.8 

5.U 

h.7 

87 

Switzerland 

3 

.8 

12 

.1 

11.2 

IU.5 

5.U 

6.1 

113 

Norway 

U 

.7 

7 

.7 

7.7 

7.6 

U.O 

U.2 

105 

Sweden 

7 

.2 

13 

.7 

19.6 

16.0 

3.8 

.9 

2h 

Italy 

1 

.1 

7 

.0 

5.5 

17.8 

6.5 

18.0 

277 

Thailand 

1 

.6 

8 

.7 

7.U 

13.9 

9.2 

6.0 

65 

Australia 

18 

.\i 

25 

.6 

18.2 

17.6 

8.2 

12.9 

157 

India 

)  2 

.6 

2 

.0 

2.1 

2/ 

2.0 

.5 

25 

Pakistan 

)  ^ 

1 

.7 

1.6 

2.T 

.8 

0 

New  Zealand 

2 

.5 

6 

.U 

6.7 

U.3 

U.5 

2.6 

58 

Philippine  Rep. 

1 

.2 

2 

.5 

1,2 

6.1 

.8 

2/ 

Indonesia 

2 

.0 

6 

.7 

2.3 

.8 

2.U 

2/ 

Egypt 

1 

.1 

10 

.2 

13.1 

11.9 

1.6 

11. "9 

7UU 

Japan 

7 

.3 

10 

.1 

17.2 

25.0 

\x.\x 

5.0 

im 

Spain 

5 

.3 

U 

.6 

2.U 

1.5 

3.5 

.3 

9 

Other  countries 

3/82 

.9 

5U 

.7 

57.3 

61.1; 

32.2 

U2.3 

131 

Total 

W7 

.3 

li91 

.0 

501^.2 

520.0 

179.8 

205.  li 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  China  averaged  ii8  million  in  193h-38. 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  13. — Tobacco  exports  under  Government-financed  programs, 

fiscal  years  1955-62 


•             Public  Law  i480 

'  Total 

Total  : 

Exports  under 

_  Mutual 
Securi- 
ty pro- 
grams 

under 
"Govern- 
ment 
financed 
programs 

Government- 
' financed  pro- 
grams as  per- 
centage of 
total  exports 

Year 
ending 
Jiine  30 

;  Title  I ,  ; 

[  foreign 
'  currency  ' 
[  s^les 

Title  III, 
barter 
sales 

Total 

:  unmanu- 
factured : 

:  tobacco 
exports 

Quantity  (export  weight) 

m. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

1955 

5.U 

5.U 

22.0 

27. U 

ii6l.6 

5.9 

1956 

78.9 

78.9 

3.5 

82. U 

577.7 

IU.3 

1957 

52.3 

52.3 

.8 

53.1 

500.7 

10.6 

1958  : 

3U.5 

0.5 

35.0 

35.0 

ii72.3 

7.U 

1959 

Ul.O 

.  1.5 

k2,S 

5.7 

ii8.2 

ii73.3 

10.2 

I960 

ill. 9 

29. U 

71.3 

23.2 

9U.5 

U56.6 

20.7 

lyoi 

U0.9 

UO.U 

81.3 

20.0 

101.3 

501;.  2 

20.1 

1962 

25.9 

77. U 

103.3 

2.8 

106.1 

520.0 

20. U 

Value 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

1955  : 

U.o 

U.o 

11. u 

15. ii 

306.  U 

5.0 

1956 

55.8 

55.8 

1.6 

57. U 

379.5 

15.1 

1957 

36.3 

36.3 

.7 

37.0 

3I4O.I 

10.9 

1958 

25.5 

O.li 

25.9 

25.9 

3U2.9 

7.6 

1959 

30.5 

,  1.0 

31.5 

2.8 

3a. 3 

350.2 

9.8 

1960  : 

30.9 

19.6 

50.5 

18. ii 

68.9 

-  3U-.9 

20.2 

1961  : 

29.5 

25.1 

5U.6 

16.5 

71.1 

385.1 

18.5 

1962 

19.3 

hS.h 

65.7 

1.8 

67.5 

ii07.5 

16.6 

Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (re- 
ferred to  as  Public  Law  U80)  provides  for  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  foreign  currency.    Under  present  legislation,  the  expiration  date  of 
Title  I  is  December  31,  196U. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Title  I  program  in  195^1-55  through  June  30, 
1962,  agreements  had  been  signed  with  26  countries  and  authorizations  issued 
for  about  335  million  pounds,  worth  approximately  $2UU  million.    Actually  ex- 
ported under  these  authorizations  in  the  past  8  fiscal  years  were  about  321 
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Table  l4.— Tobacco  exports  under  P.  L.  U80,  Title  I  (foreign  currency  sales) 
and  totals  by  countries,  fiscal  years  1958-62 


(Export  weight) 


!    July  1957- 

.  July 

1958- 

July  1959- 

'.    July  1960- 

July  1961- 

.  June 

1958 

June 

1959 

June  i960 

June 

1961 

June 

1962 

exports 

exports 

exports 

exports 

experts 

Country 

P.  L. 

P.  L. 

P.  L. 

.  P.  L. 

P.  L. 

U80, 

!  Total 

U80, 

'.  Total 

U80, 

;  Total 

U8O, 

.*  Total 

U80, 

! Total 

Title  I 

Title  I 

Title  I 

Title  I 

Title  I 

M-i  1 

Mi  1 

M-i  1 

nxx . 

11 IX  . 

rlXX . 

nix . 

Mix . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

»    xu  • 

J.  u . 

X  u  • 

XD. 

XD . 

Xu . 

XD . 

Id  , 

lb. 

Austria 

u 

p  .J 

U 

1  9 
X  .  C 

U 

9 

.  f 

0 

5.9 

Brazil 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

1' 

0 

1/ 

Burma 

•  1  1 

•  1 .  J 

-L.  J 

.  1 

.  X 

1. 

•  5 

'7 

.  ( 

.7 

,  2 

.2 

Chile 

i  V 

0 

•  c 

U 

■3 

.  J 

U 

1, 

'-} 

,  1 

1.3 

/ 
.  c 

1.0 

Colombia  2/ 

.  X 

7 

x.x 

Q 

.  c 

7 

r' 
.5 

.  0 

r' 

.5 

1,0 

Ecuador  3/ 

.2 

.2 

0 

.3 

0 

.3 

0 

.h 

1,1 

1.8 

Finland  ~ 

9  n 
c .  u 

9  n 
t .  u 

C  7 

7  1 

(  .X 

U.i 

I?  .u 

U.3 

0.0 

0 

0.6 

France 

li  C 

r .  0 

U.i 

A  C 

o.b 

1;  7 

■5  1. 
3.U 

5.9 

5.2 

Iceland  U/ 

C 
o 

.  c 

.  c 

■7 

.  ( 

.5 

r 
.0 

.5 

.0 

India  ~ 

7 

9  7 

9  7 

•  9 

9  0 

9  1 

t.X 

u 

T  / 
1/ 

Indonesia 

5.0 

6.7 

0 

1.6 

.2 

1.8 

2.U 

2.3 

.8 

,8 

Israel 

_  2 

u 

-3 
.  J 

•5 

.  i 

Italy 

!6 

1.2 

9.' 8 

12.8 

3.8 

7.5 

0 

5.5 

0 

17,8 

Pakistan  : 

0 

.1 

0 

.3 

0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

7/3.  li 

2.1 

Poland 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.9 

1  9 

0 

1/ 

Spain  5/  ! 

6.U 

6.7 

h.h 

h.h 

6.9 

l.h 

U.3 

5.6 

1.6 

1.8 

Taiwan" 

0 

7 

2,0 

3  3 

2  9 

2 

2  1 

^  .  X 

fl 

2  1 

^  .  X 

maixanu  : 

^  •  J 

1 ).  A 
XU  •  o 

u 

0  A 
y  .0 

U 

fl  A 

U 

7  1, 

U 

TO  n 
13.9 

U,  A.  R,  (Egypt)  : 

o  ♦  o 

u 

)i  n 
u .  u 

1  )i  9 
XU  .  C 

17  ri 
X  f  .  U 

1  n  9 
XU.  t 

ITT 

Li .  X 

0  "3 

y  •  i 

xx.y 

U.  Kingdom  : 

6.3 

16U.9 

0 

151.2 

0 

lUo.i 

0 

167.3 

0 

150.7 

Uruguay  6/ 

0 

.5 

1.9 

3.1 

5.1 

5.1 

0 

3.7 

0 

ii.5 

vieu  rjam  j 

0 

2.7 

8.9 

8.9 

1.5 

1.5 

7/6.0 

5.U 

U.5 

h.S 

Total,  above  ; 

countries  : 

3U.5 

225.8 

Ul.O 

223.7 

UI.9 

209.2 

U0.9 

239.6 

25.9 

23U.8 

Total,  all  : 

countries  8/  : 

U72.3 

U73.3 

U56.6 

50U.2 

520.0 

1/  Less  than  50,000  po\ands. 

"2/  Mainly  tobacco  in  cigarettes. 

3/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  and  in  1961-62,  cigarettes. 

11/  Mainly  tobacco  in  cigarettes  and  packaged  smoking  tobacco. 

5/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk,  and  in  1959-60  and  I96O-6I  cigarettes. 

B/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk. 

7/  P.  L.  U80  exports  exceed  Census -reported  total  probably  because  of  difference  in  cut-off 
daTe  of  reporting  periods . 
8/  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 
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million  pounds  valued  at  about  $232  million,  leaving  lU  million  pounds  to  be 
shipped  as  of  June  30,  1962.    Although  it  is  expected  that  additional  authoriza- 
tions will  be  issued  under  new  agreements,  it  is  likely  that  less  em.phasis  v:ill 
be  placed,  on  the  Title  I  program  than  in  previous  years. 

Exports  of  tobacco  under  Title  III,  P.  L.  U89,  which  authorizes  barter 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  and  other  materials  produced 
abroad,  have  increased  sharply  in  the  last  few  years.    In  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1962,  77  million  pounds  valued  at  $U6  million  moved  abroad  under  this  program. 
(See  table  13).     The  quantity  was  3  times  that  shipped  under  Title  I.  Exports 
under  both  P.  L.  h80  pro grams --Title  I  and  Title  III--totaled  about  103  million 
pounds  and  accounted  for  20  percent  of  all  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports. 
Countries  receiving  barter  tobacco  in  I96I-62  and  2  prior  years  are  shown  in 
table  15. 

No  exports  of  tobacco  were  made  in  I96I-62  under  Title  IV,  P.  L.  U80, 
which  provides  for  sales  under  long-term  credit  arrangements.    In  August  I962, 
however,  an  authorization  under  Title  IV  was  issued  to  Chile  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  66O  metric  tons  (nearly  1^  million  pounds)  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
worth  $1^  million.    Some  other  agreements  are  presently  \inder  consideration. 

The  1961 -62  exports  of  tobacco  under  Mutual  Security  programs  (see  table 
13)  dropped  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  volume  in  each  of  the  preceding  2 
years,  and  it  is  expected  that  any  future  exports  will  continue  at  sharply 
reduced  levels.    No  new  funds  have  been  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
main  reliance  currently  is  on  sums  reobligated  from  previously  committed  f\mds. 

Foreign  Producing  and 
Exporting  Countries 


In  the  markets  of  the  world,  U.  S.  flue-cured  meets  competition  chiefly 
from  flue-cured  exported  from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Canada, 
and  India.     Turkey  and  Greece  are  the  main  producers  and  exporters  of  oriental 
tobacco,  which  ranks  second  to  flue-cured  in  volume  entering  international 
trade . 

The  flue -cured  crop  harvested  in  early  I962  in  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  is 
estimated  at  23U  million  pounds,  1  percent  below  the  record  I96I  crop.  Acreage 
was  up  slightly,  but  the  average  yield  declined  a  little.    The  sales  season  for 
1962  Rhodesian  flue-cured  ended  September  7.    A  total  of  231  million  pounds  of 
Rhodesian  flue -cured  tobacco  was  sold  on  the  Salisbury  auctions  at  an  average 
equivalent  of  I1O.8  U.  S.  cents  per  pound.     In  the  preceding  season,  233  million 
pounds  were  sold  and  averaged  392  U.  S.  cents. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1962,  the  Federation  exported  9h  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  86  million  were  flue-cured,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder, dark  fire -cured.     Total  exports  were  7  percent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  I96I.    The  United  Kingdom,  which  accounted  for  over 
two-fifths  of  the  total,  took  8  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    Other  Common- 
wealth destinations  accounted  for  an  eighth  of  the  total.    Exports'  to  West 
Germany  at  11.8  million  pounds  were  up  I6  percent  from  January- June  I96I. 
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Table  16. --Production  of  flue-cured  and  oriental  tobacco  in 
specified  countries  for  specified  periods 


:                                    Year  of  harvest 

Country 

,  Average 

.  Average 
.*  195U-58 

:    1959      :  I960 

:  1961 

.*  1962 

*:  y 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Flue -cured 

L-anada  ; 
India  ; 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland  ; 
Total,  countries  : 

5U.6 
26.9 
28. U 

I5ii.6 
126. u 
1U9.U 

152. U  205.5 
136.6  156.8 
195.2         222. U 

195.  U 
15U.6 
236.8 

175.0 
160.0 
23ii.2 

shown  : 

109.9 

U30.U 

U8U.2  58U.7 

586.8 

569.2 

Oriental 

Greece  : 
Turkey  r 
Total,  co\intries  : 

132.8 
128.1 

19U.2 
2U6.1 

175.7  1U3.3 
281.0  296.2 

161.9 

223. a 

215.3 
230.0 

shown  : 

260.9 

UiiO.3 

U56.7  U39.5 

385.3 

UU5.3 

1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Belgium  increased  takings  hS  percent  to  h.lx  million  pounds,  while  Italy  took 
2.9  million  pounds  in  contrast  to  none  in  the  first  half  of  I96I.    Exports  to 
the  Netherlands,  3-7  million  pounds,  were  down  about  1  million  from  a  year  ear- 
lier.   Austria  received  1.2  million  pounds,  and  other  countries  taking  Rhodesian 
tobacco  included  France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
Portugal.    About  2  million  pounds,  all  flue -cured,  went  to  Japan,  nearly  h  times 
the  quantity  exported  there  in  the  comparable  months  of  I96I. 

Canada's  1962  flue-cured  crop,  affected  by  frost  damage,  is  estimated  at 
175  million  pounds— a  tenth  smaller  than  1  year  earlier  and  15  percent  below  the 
record  crop  2  years  earlier.    Acreage  was  reduced  2  percent.    The  average  price 
of  the  1961  flue-cured  crop  was  51.6  Canadian  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  below  the 
preceding  year.    In  January -June  1962,  Canada  exported  39  million  pounds  of  to- 
bacco (mostly  flue-cured)— 9  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.     The  United  King- 
dom accounted  for  about  five-sixths  of  the  total,  and  reduced  takings  h  percent. 
Other  countries  receiving  Canadian  tobacco  included  the  Netherlands,  Australia, 
Belgium,  and  Portugal. 
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India's  I962  flue-cured  production  is  placed  at  I60  million  pounds — 3 
percent  more  than  in  I96I.    Exports  of  flue-cured  in  January^^arcii  I962  at  25 
million  pounds  were  a  tenth  below  those  a  year  earlier.    About  h6  percent  of  the 
total  was  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  cut  takings  by  over  a  half. 
Poland  took  a   sizable  quantity — nearly  a  third  of  the  total — in  contrast  to 
none  a  year  ago,  while  the  Soviet  Union— accounting  for  about  a  tenth — more  than 
tripled  her  takings.     Some  Indian  flue-cured  went  to  3elgi\im,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

The  1962  production  of  oriental  tobacco  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at  230 
million  pounds — 3  percent  larger  than  in  I96I  but  over  a  fifth  below  the  I960 
record  crop.    Acreage  was  up  substantially  from  I96I.     E:q)orts  in  the  first  5 
months  of  I962  were  127  million  pounds,  ^7  million  more  than  in  the  comparable 
months  of  I961.    Consignments  to  the  United  States  were  over  half  of  the  total, 
and  rose  30  percent  over  the  previous  year.    Compared  with  the  same  months  a 
yecLT  ago,  shipments  jumped  sharply  to  West  Germany,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  (normally  a  surplus  producer  of  oriental  tobacco, 
but  whose  production  was  affected  by  blue  mold  damage).    More  than  a  year  earlier 
also  went  to  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  3.nd  France.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  reductions  in  exports  to  East  Germany,  Soviet  Union,  and  Finland. 

In  Greece,  the  I962  production  of  oriental  tobacco  is  estimated  at  215 
million  pounds — almost  a  third  above  I96I  and  the  second  largest  on  record.  In- 
creased plantings  were  permitted  this  year,  and  grovrars  boosted  acreage  miore 
than  a  fourth  over  I961.    Exports  in  the  first  6  months  of  I962  at  ^3  million 
pounds  were  approximately  an  eighth  less  than  in  the  matching  period  a  year 
earlier.    The  leading  outlet,  the  So\n.et  Union,  increased  takings  by  31  percent. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  following  closely  as  the  second  ranking  outlet, 
dropped  almost  by  one-half.    Considerably  more  than  a  year  ago  went  to  Italy, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  and  a  little  more,  to  Czechoslovakia.    A  substantial 
quantity  went  to  Yugoslavia.    However,  there  were  reductions  from,  a  3'"ear  earlier 
in  exports  to  West  Germany,  Hugary,  East  Germany,  Belgium  and  Finland,  and  only 
a  negligible  quantity  went  to  Austria  in  contrast  to  a  substantial  shipment  a 
year  ago.     No  Greek  tobacco  was  exported  to  Sweden  and  Egypt;  in  January-June 
1962,  exports  to  both  these  countries  were  sizaole. 

British  Tobacco 
Situation 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  leading  tobacco  importing  country  and 
the  largest  single  foreign  market  for  U.  S.  leaf.     In  recent  years,  from  30  to 
35  percent  of  total  U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  has  gone  to  this 
market.    Tobacco,  principally  flue-cured,  is  imported  for  home  consumption 
and  also  a   sizable   voliome  is  manufactured  for  export  ,    largely  in  the  form, 
of  cigarettes.    Cigarette  consumption  is  the  predominant  form  of  tobacco  use, 
and,  as  in  a  number  of  other  countries,  filter-tips  are  increasing  in  popularity. 
In  1961,  close  to  one-fifth  of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sisted of  filter  tips  contrasted  with  less  than  5  percent  as  recently  as  1957 » 
and  indications  are  that  the  relative  position  of  filter  tip  cigarettes  has 
continued  to  gain  in  I962- 
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In  the  United  Kingdom,  gross  clearances  from  bond  are  a  measure  of  total 
use  by  manufacturers,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  export.     From  1952  to 

1960  gross  clearances  increased  steadily,  but  dipped  nearly  1  percent  in  I96I. 
In  the  first  half  of  I962,  gross  clearances  of  tobacco  fell  0  percent  below 
those  in  the  com.parable  period  last  year.     Both  domestic  consutnption  and  exports 
declined  from  year-earlier  levels.     Home  consumption,  as  measured  by  net  clear- 
ances from  bond,  dropped  11  million  pounds  or  8  percent  to  the  lowest  6Hnonth 
total  in  5  years.     Sales  of  cigarettes  reportedly  were  affected  by  publicity 
concerning  cigarette  smoking  and  health.     Exports,  which  have  trended  do"vrawards 
for  some  years,  were  15  percent  smaller  than  in  the  first  iialf  of  I96I.  This 
was  due  principally  to  reduced  exports  of  cigarettes,  whici  usually  comprise 
around  nine-tenths  of  Britain's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco.     Of  Common- 
wealth destinations,  fewer  cigarettes  were  exported  to  Singapore,  Malaya,  Hong 
Kong,  \lest  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and  Cyprus,  but  more  than  in  the  first  half  of 

1961  vrare  e^cported  to  Aden  and  Persian  Gulf  States.     Less  British  cigarettes 
were  also  e:qported  to  France,  Vfest  Germany,  Arabian  States,  Libya,  and  Belgium, 
but  more  went  to  Sudan,  Togo  Republic,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Of  1961  gross  clearances  of  tobacco,  flue-cured  from,  the  h  m.ajor  sup- 
pliers made  up  2985  million  pounds — over  nine-tenths  of  the  total.    A  little 
over  half  of  this  flue-cured  came  from  the  United  States,  about  27  percent 
from  Rhodesia,  12-|-  percent  from  India  and  9'i"  percent  from  Canada.     In  January- 
June  1962  compared  with  a  year  ago,  gross  clearances  from  all  chief  suppliers 
declined,  with  percentage    decreases  as  follows:     United  States,  10;  Rhodesia,, 
9;  India,  7^  a.nd  Canada,  5*    There  was  a  small  decline  in  gross  clearances  of 
Nyasaland  dark  fire-cured,  but  no  chaii^e  in  those  of  air-and  sun-cured  from 
India  and  Kya,sal-and. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  year  ended  June  30^  19^2,  totaled 
333  million  pounds — 8  percent  below  the  relatively  large  I96O-6I  arrivals. 
Imports  from  each  of  the  major  suppliers  were  down  from  the  previous  year.  (See 
table  18. ) 

At  the  end  of  June  I962,  stocl^  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
513  million  pounds — about  26  million  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
midyear  holdings  since  1939*     Stocks  amounted  to  over  20  m-onths'  use,  as  repre- 
sented by  July  1961-June  1962  reduced  gross  clearances.    A  year  earlier,  stocks 
were  equal  to  about  I8  months'  use,  and  in  the  10  years  prior  to  that,  midyear 
holdings  generally  were  about  I7  to  I8  months'  duration.     On  June  30^  1962, 
British  m.anuf acturers '  stocks  of  U.  S.  flue-cured  at  2h'J  million  pounds  were  up 
k  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of  Rliodesian  flue-cured  at  IO5  million 
pounds  were  I7  percent  higher.     Stock-s  of  Canadian  flue-cured,  53  million  pounds, 
increased  a  tenth  but  those  of  Indian  flue-cured  declined  h  percent.  Mid-1962 
holdings  of  Nyasala^nd  fire-cured  were  moderately  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
stocks  of  air-  and  sun-cured  from  India  and  Nyasaland  were  also  smaller  than  at 
the  end  of  June  I961. 
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Table  17, — United  Kingdom  tobacco:     Imports,  stocks,  clearances, 
and  exports  for  specified  periods 


Period 

:            Imports  1/ 

Stocks 
Dec.  31 

Gross  clearances 
from  bond  3/ 

of 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco 

Re- 
exports 

of 
uniT-:anu- 
f actured 
tobacco 

:  From 
U.  S. 

From 

P.  OTTITTl     n  — 

wealth 

COUJl- 

Total 

Non— 
prefer- 
ential 

2/ 

Prefer- 
ential 

Total 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

1931-38 

213 

57 

275 

U97 

185 

U7 

232 

39 

12 

1939-U5 

182 

63 

255 

310 

215 

62 

277 

27 

5 

19U6 

366 

62 

U33 

383 

261 

61 

322 

55 

7 

19ii7 

201 

82 

296 

38U 

235 

57 

292 

52 

1 

I9U8 

172 

97 

281 

390 

20U 

67 

271 

li5 

1 

19li9 

15U 

119 

302 

iil9 

190 

81 

271 

U7 

2 

1950 

lUh 

1U6 

306 

UU5 

180 

91 

271 

1x3 

h 

1951 

212 

131 

355 

U98 

183 

lOU 

287 

51 

7 

1952 

67 

1U3 

22ii 

U30 

172 

108 

280 

n 

12 

1953 

17U 

127 

316 

U52 

167 

116 

283 

9 

19Sh 

160 

139 

312 

U68 

168 

122 

290 

hi 

h 

1955 

179 

lh9 

3UL 

507 

173 

125 

298 

hh 

h 

1956 

160 

1U6 

318 

523 

173 

127 

300 

hS 

3 

1957 

168 

lUl 

319 

532 

169 

135 

30U 

hi 

3 

1958 

I6U 

1U5 

316 

53U 

172 

138 

310 

ul 

1959 

lUO 

157 

301 

515 

171 

Ihh 

315 

3U 

2 

i960 

177 

180 

362 

5u8 

167 

152 

319 

31 

5 

1961  V'  : 

157 

182 

3U5 

570 

161 

156 

317 

31 

3 

Jan. -July 

1958  • 

Ul 

79 

125 

5/U69 

6/87 

6/69 

6/156 

2U 

1 

1959 

2h 

88 

115 

5/U70 

5/85 

5/70 

5/155 

20 

1 

I960 

32 

9h 

129 

5A57 

F/8U 

5/77 

5/161 

19 

U 

1961 

19 

105 

126 

5A87 

V8U 

5/79 

5/163 

19 

1 

1962 

15 

103 

121 

V513 

5/75 

5/75 

5/150 

17 

2 

1/  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 


7/  Since  I9U6  the  full  duty  rate  on  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
preferential  areas  has  been  2.2  to  2.9  percent  above  the  preferential  rate  on  tobacco  from 
Commonwealth  areas.     In  the  prewar  period,  the  full  duty  rate  was  over  25  percent  above  the 
preferential  rate. 

3/  Largely  withdrawals  for  manufactures  for  home  use  and  export. 

H/  Subject  to  revision. 

5/  June  30. 

5/  January-June. 

Compiled  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom"! 
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Table  l8. — Unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  major 
sources,  average  1935-39  annual  1950-62 


Year 

June  30 

states 

Rhodesia 

Nyas aland 

•  Xn,d.ia. 

Tuple  t 

Other 

X  ^  uCLX 

Mi  IIS  nn 

M  *i  T  n  "i  r\T\ 

M  "1  1  H  "i  r\T\ 

i^l  XXXXkJil 

X^iXXXX^il 

M*i  nil 
rixxxxuii 

riXXX  XUii 

l^iX  J — LXUii 

jJU  LlLILLO 

JJ*^  LU.HU.O 

T\C\\  \  T\c\  <^ 

j_-J  U  H.  J.  ivx  0 

u.i.iu.0 

Average 

1935-39 

210.6 

28. i+ 

18.1 

12.3 

Q.6 

0.6 

275.1 

Qx  q 

k6  6 

ISO 
x^  •  w 

1^7 
X  J  .  1 

X.J 

^no  k 

fip  6 

'-rC.  a  X 

PO  P 

1  Q 
X .  >* 

6  q 

^ni  k 

JUX  .  H- 

O 

k^  8 

X . 

1  P 

in  8 

97Q  n 

1953 

105.0 

32.3 

12. k 

1.2 

.8 

1I+.7 

21+0.  k 

195^^ 

127.  i+ 

69. i^ 

31+.0 

32.3 

2.1 

1.0 

14.6 

280.8 

T  SI  Q 
-L^x  •  y 

82.7 

^6  1 

1+0.2 

1.6 

1 0  q 

x^  •  ^ 

^26.9 

Jew  » 

1956 

208.5 

60.8 

kO.2 

21.1 

3.3 

1.9 

9.7 

3I+5.5 

1957 

li^.6 

91.6 

36.0 

30.4 

2.2 

.1 

7.5 

316.  k 

1958 

162.1 

78. i+ 

i+5.6 

■  21.8 

2.2 

5.7 

317.2 

1959 

157.7 

73.2 

k7.2 

28.8 

.3 

.2 

7.0 

1  k7  P 

X4-  (  •  £- 

on  Q 

Ji?  .  ? 

^p  1 

T 

•  X 

q 
.  J 

8 

JXO  .  ^ 

107.3 

ks  1 

k 

6  k 

^fiP  S 
JUc: .  P 

1962  1/ 

15^.1 

101.0 

37.8 

33.7 

.3 

.k 

6.0 

333.3 

Percentage 

change 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average 

1950-5^^ 

to  1962 

.8 

i^3.1 

-5.0 

i^5.3 

-92.9 

-63.6 

-k2.9 

10.3 

1961  to 

1962 

-7.6 

-5.9 

-16.2 

-7.2 

-25.0 

33.3 

-6.2 

-8.1 

Percentage  distribution 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average 

1935-39 

76.6 

10.3 

6.6 

i^.5 

0.2 

0.2 

1.6 

100.0 

52.5 

21.0 

15.1 

^.9 

k.k 

'  X 

1.7 

100.0 

k8.6 

27.1+ 

l4.0 

6.7 

.6 

.3 

2.4 

100.0 

58.9 

16.1+ 

11.5 

9.6 

.5 

.3 

2.8 

100.0 

1953 

^3.7 

30.8 

13. 

5.2 

.5 

.3 

6.1 

100.0 

195^^ 

h^.h 

24.7 

12.1 

11.5 

.7 

.1+ 

5.2 

100.0 

IQSS 

i^6.5 

25.3 

11.0 

12.3 

1.1 

.5 

3.3 

100.0 

1956 

60.1^ 

17.6 

11.6 

6.1 

1.0 

.5 

2.8 

100.0 

1957 

i)-7.0 

28.9 

11.1+ 

9.6 

.7 

2.1+ 

100.0 

1958 

51.1 

2k. 7 

\k.h 

6.9 

.7 

.k 

1.8 

100.0 

1959 

50.2 

23.3 

15.0 

9.1 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

i960 

i+6.5 

28.6 

12.5 

10.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

1961 

1+6.0 

29.6 

12. k 

10.0 

.1 

,1 

1.8 

100.0 

1962 

k6.2 

30.3 

11. i+ 

10.1 

.1 

.1 

1.8 

100.0 

1/ Subject  to  revision 


Basic  data  complied  from  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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UNITED  STATES  H-IPORTS  AIE)  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GROVJi'J  TOBACCO  2/ 

While  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  e:q)orter  of 
tobacco,  it  is  also  a  major  tobacco  importer.    Foreign  gro^m  tobacco  is  iraport- 
ed  mainly  for  blending  with  domestic  types  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and 
cigars.     Approximately  a  tenth  of  all  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
of  foreign  origin. 

Tobacco  imports  for  consumption  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^2,  totaled 
a  little  over  I65  million  pounds — slightly  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Although  the  total  was  a  new  record  high,  the  increase  over  I96O-6I  was  only  a 
fraction  of  the  substantial  gains  registered  each  year  since  195^-55*  As 
usual,  about  three-fourths  of  the  I96I-62  imports  consisted  of  cigarette  leaf 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  was  for  use  in  cigars.     Imports  for  consumption  of  ciga- 
rette leaf  continued  to  gain,  but  this  v/as  largely  offset  by  a  decline  in  imports 
of  cigar  tobacco.     In  January-July  19^2,  the  decline  in  imports  for  consuinption 
of  cigar  tobacco  more  than  offset  an  increase  in  those  of  cigarette  leaf,  and 
total  imports  were  2  percent  below  the  comparable  months  of  I96I. 

Cigarette  leaf  imports  in  I96I-62,  at  nearly  126^  million  pounds,  were 
about  2^  percent  higher  than  in  I96O-6I.     (in  the  sazfle  period,  U.  S.  cigarette 
output  increased  2.3  percent.)    Receipts  from  Turkey,  the  principal  source, 
increased  about  h  percent  but  those  from  Greece,  second  ranking  supplier, 
gained  only  slightly.     Imports  from  Yugoslavia  rose  20  percent. 

Imports  for  consumption  consist   principally  of  merchandise  released 
from  Customs  custody  immediately  upon  arrival  (direct  entries )  plus  vrithdrai7als 
from  bonded  storage  warehouses.     Imports  for  consumption  of  tobacco  are  usually 
taken  as  a  measure  of  manufacturers'  use.    General  imports  or  total  arrivals 
from  abroad  represent  direct  entries  plus  that  placed  in  bonded  storage  ware- 
houses .     In  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^2,  total  arrivals  of  cigarette  leaf 
amounted  to  193  million  pounds — ^up  27  percent  from  the  previous  year.  General 
imports  from  Turkey  were  up  sharply,  but  those  from  Greece  were  do^m  from  a 
year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  in  this  country  on 
July  1  totaled  about  302  million  poiinds — ^7  million  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  largest  stocks  on  record.     July  1,  I962,  holdings  represented  about  2.h 
times  annual  use  (as  measured  by  I96I-62  imports  for  consumption),  compared 
with  a  ratio  of  about  2.1  a  year  earlier. 

A  total  of  38§  million  pounds  of  cigar  tobaccowas  imported  for  consump- 
tion in  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^2,  approximately  2^  million  less  than  in 
I96O-6I.    Of  the  recent  fiscal  year's  total,  Cuban  tobacco  (since  the  embargo 
proclamation  February  'J,  I962 — withdrawals  from  stocl^s  already  in  the  United 
States)  made  up  20  million  pounds,  about  ^4-  million  less  thazi  the  year  before. 
Compared  with  I96O-61,  about  the  same  quantity  of  Cuban  unstemmed  cigar  filler 


2/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed-equivalent  basis. 
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Table    I9. — United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  ■unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Calendar  year 

Year  ending 
June  30 

January -July 

Classification  and 
country  of  origin 

t\W     J.  Cl.^'— 

1961 

1  of,! 

*        1  Qf^P  ' 

tio  per— 

ig^U-^B 

1956-60 

1/ 

•  1/ 

•      1/  • 
:       ^  : 

p  P>  ti      rj*  ^ 

of  1961 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mi]. . 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemmed: 

Turkey 

18.2 

66.1 

77.0 

79.9 

)i-6.o 

i^7.7 

104 

Greece 

18.8 

26.9 

33.5 

33.8 

20.1 

19.4 

97 

Syria 

.5 

1.2 

.7 

1.0 

.4 

.5 

125 

Italy 

h.7 

1.8 

1.8 

l.'i- 

-.9 

.7 

78 

Cyprus 

.1 

.9 

.9 

.7 

.6 

.3 

50 

Yugoslavia 

0 

5.5 

6.6 

3.1 

3.9 

126 

Total  2/ 

102.9 

123.2 

126.4 

73.3 

74.4 

102 

;igar  leaf  (filler) 

Cuba: 

Stemmed 

7.1 

8.6 

6.6 

^.5 

3.h 

2.0 

59 

Unstemmed 

h.l 

3.5 

k.h 

2.3 

2.0 

87 

Philippines,  Republic 

Stemmed 

I  3/ 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Unstemmed 

)  ^ 

.1 

.1 

.2 

y 

0 

— 

Colombia  (unst.) 

0 

M 

.1 

.5 

.1 

.5 

500 

Brazil  (unst.) 

0 

.1 

.1^ 

.1 

.2 

200 

Paraguay  (unst.) 

0 

.1 

.U 

.2 

.2 

100 

Dom.  P>epublic  (\jnst.) 

0 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.4 

4oo 

Total  2/ 

11.3 

12.8 

12.0 

10.9 

6.3 

5.5 

87 

Scrap : 

Cuba 

2.9 

11.3 

12.7 

10.4 

7.2 

4.6 

64 

Philippines,  Republic 

3/  3.2 

5.8 

12.1 

9.0 

8.7 

7.1 

82 

Peru 

0 

.k 

.8 

.2 

.3 

0 

Colombia 

0 

y 

.6 

2.2 

.5 

1.6 

320 

Dominican  Republic 

0 

.1 

.5 

2.3 

.4 

1.6 

400 

Netherlands 

0 

y 

.3 

y 

.3 

0 

Indonesia 

0 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.4 

400 

Brazil 

0 

y 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

100 

Total  2/ 

6.1 

21.3 

28.6 

26.9 

18.8 

16. 8 

89 

Cigar  xrrapper  (unst.) 

Indonesia 

5/  1.9 

.1 

^.6 

y 

Cuba 

.2 

.5 

.7 

.3 

133 

Total  2/ 

2.1 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.4 

100 

Total  imports  6/ 

66.3 

138.9 

l6iu8 

165.3 

99.0 

97. 

98 

\J  Preliminary.     2/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  from  other  countries  not  separately  listed. 
3/Reported  as  leaf  in  193^-35  and  as  scrap  in  1936-38.    hj  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    5/  From 
Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands.    6/  Includes  stems  not  cut,  ground,  or  pulverized. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  20. --Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  owned  by- 
manufacturers  and  dealers  on  specified  dates 


Year  [ 
and  ] 
date  ■ 

Manufacturers 

Dealers 

lotal 
•  unstemmed 
bas  is 

Unstemmed 

■  Stemmed 

Unstemmed 

•  Stemmed  : 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pomds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

r)Ounds 

1956-58  average 

January- 

1 

:  6.3 

7.8 

0.2 

0.3 

16.3 

April  1 

6.8 

7.6 

.2 

.3 

17.8 

July  1 

7-9 

7.2 

.2 

.3 

17.1 

October 

1 

7.7 

7.6 

.2 

.3 

17.6 

1959 

January 

1  : 

9.8 

7.8 

.9 

.5 

on  1 
ex) .  1 

April  1 

12.5 

7.9 

1.4 

.5 

24.0 

July  1 

12.6 

8.6 

1.5 

.5 

25.1 

October 

1 

16. U 

9.3 

1.2 

.5 

29.4 

i960 

January- 

1 

Ik.  2 

9.1 

.5 

.5 

2b.  3 

April  1 

:  16.3 

11.8 

4.6 

.6 

35.8 

July  1 

:  2^.7 

11.1 

6.0 

.U 

44.5 

October 

1 

:  23.8 

10.8 

6.3 

.\ 

43.6 

1961 

January 

1 

:  22.2 

10.3 

6.7 

.8 

Up  p 

April  1 

:  22.3 

10.5 

5.5 

1.7 

42.5 

July  1 

:  21.7 

10.5 

4.5 

2.0 

41.2 

October 

1 

20. h 

10.5 

4.0 

2.4 

39.9 

1962 

January- 

1 

:  18.7 

11. i+ 

4.3 

2.7 

39.9 

April  1 

:  18.5 

10.6 

3.9 

2.6 

38.3 

July  1 

16.3 

9.6 

■  3.0 

2.7 

34.1 
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Table    21. --United  States  general  imports  of  cigar  tobacco,  from 
principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


Classification 
and  country 

Average 
1957-60 

Year  ending. 

June  30 

January- July 

1961  ; 

1962 

1961 

•     1962  ; 

1962  as  a 
percentage 
of  1961 

Cigar  wrapper  (unsteramed) : 
Cuba 

Indones  ia 
Total 

Mil.  lb. 
0.6 

>  J. 

xu  • 

n 
•  1 

1  / 

Mil.  lb. 

0.5 

]  / 

Mil. 

0 

lb 

.1 

1/ 

Mil.  lb. 

 =4  

Percent 

7 

■  I 

.1 

J-/ 

Cigar  filler  (stemmed) : 

Cuba 

8.9 

5 

i+.e 

2 

.6 

1-3 

Philippine  Republic 

•  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Total 

9.2 

5 

2 

U±^cLl      J.  XJ-J-d      \  UJio  UdiilllCvJ.  J  a 

•  J 

Q  k 

8 

.2 

3.5 

^3 

FDiiippine  r\cpuDixc 

1.8 

0 
.  c 

.2 

1/ 

0 

JJUininiCaJi  lAcpuD-LXC 

1.0 

3 

.5 

8.2 

■  3 

2.8 

933 

UOJ.OIIl[JXd. 

.k 

ii 

.6 

8.1 

1+ 

.0 

6  S 

162 

1/ 

1 

.3 

.9 

1 

.4 

Paraguay 

1 

.5 

1 

.1 

18 

xu^ 

XXlu.<JXlcro  -Let 

■  J. 

.9 

1  7 

.7 

1 . 1 

■3 

1 

•  3 

1 

.  X 

.1 

Q 

Psni 

1  s 
•  7 

0 

1/ 

0 

1/ 

Other 

1/ 

.1 

0 
•  J 

Total 

^5 

•  Y 

.b 

 i^rrs  

 CJt  

idc  rap ! 

U  UUd 

8.0 

10 

.8 

k  0 

2 

.8 

1.6 

57 

rLl±X±  ppXIlt:    iACpUUXX  v_ 

7.0 

10 

.9 

10.8 

8 

•  3 

Q.h 

101 

iAjinxnxccLn  i^epuDxic 

1/ 

y 

.1 

1/ 

.  X 

^(JXUiilU  J-CL 

.1 

.1 

u 

.3 

•  3 

1  / 

xncioncs  xa 

.1 

u 

.1 

u 

Netherlands 

i/ 

.3 

1/ 

.2 

i/ 

Spaxn 

Q 
•  J 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 
•  J 

.7 

"1  P 

•  5 

Q 

•y 

XtJ^J 

16 . 1 

12 

.3 

XX  .  ^ 

All     PTaQGT'P'ir'Q'I'Tonc  ^/ 

/i— L  J_     *- J-CLO  0  X  J.  i.  L-d     J.LJIIO     3 / 

Cuba 

0  (  •  ( 

29 

.2 

10.  f 

13 

.7 

Philippine  Republic 

Q  2 

11 

.1 

11 .0 

8 

•  3 

8  k 

XV  X 

Dominican  Republic 

3 

.5 

R  ^ 
0 .  J 

•  3 

2.9 

967 

Colombia 

k 

1+ 

.7 

1+ 

.1 

0 . 

Brazil 

1/ 

1 

.3 

•9 

1 

.1+ 

.4 

29 

Paraguay 

1 

.8 

.i^ 

1 

.k 

.2 

li+ 

Indonesia 

.2 

1 

.0 

1.7 

.8 

1.1 

138 

Netherlands 

.3 

1 

.6 

.1 

•  3 

Peru 

1.5 

0 

1/ 

0 

Spain 

•  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  countries 

.3 

.8 

1.6 

.5 

1.2 

280 

Total  2/  3/ 

51.0 

55.0 

50. 8 

30 

.8 

27.3 

B9 

1/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.     2/  Does  not  include  entries  under  this  classification  that  probably  were 
not  for  eventual  use  in  cigars:     from  Turkey,  1957-60  average,  0.6  million  pounds;  fiscal  year  I96I, 
1.6  million;  fiscal  year  I962,  I.9  million;  January-July  I96I,  1.3  million;  January-July  I962,  0.7  mil- 
lion:    from  Greece,  1957-60  average  0.1  million  pounds;  fiscal  year  I96I,  0.3  million;  January- July 
1961,  0.3  million.     3/  Details  may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding. 


Note:  General  imports  include  all  arrivals  in  the  United  States  as  distinguished  from  "imports  for 
consumption"  which  represent  merchandise  entering  into  domestic  consumption  channels. 
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and  more  wrapper  entered  consumption  channels tut  substantially  less 
stemmed  filler  and  scrap.     July  1,  19^2,  stocks  of  CubajQ  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  were  3^i-«l  million  pounds  (unsteramed  weight) — over  a  tenth  below  April  1 
holdings  and  about  a  sixth  less  than  on  July  1,  I96I.     (See  table  20.) 

During  I96I-62,  about  9  million  pounds  of  Philippine  scrap  were  imported 
for  consumption,  a  drop  of  over  a  fourth  from  a  year  earlier  but  moderately 
more  than  2  years  earlier.     On  July  1,  19^2,  stocks  of  Philippine  tobacco  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  15|-  million  pounds  (unstemmed  weight),  5  percent 
above  a  year  earlier. 

In  I96I-62,  there  were  large  percentage  gains  in  imports  for  consumption 
of  unstemmed  cigar  filler  from  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay.    More  scrap  also  was  imported  for  consumption  from  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Indonesia;  less  from  Peru  and  the  Netherlands;  and  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier  from  Brazil.    More  striking  were  the  increases  during  I96I-62 
in  vol^ame  of  general  imports  (total  arriA'^als)  of  unstemmed  cigar  filler  from 
Dominican  Republic  and  Colombia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Indonesia.  There 
were  declines  in  general  imports  of  unstemmed  cigar  filler  from  Brazil,  Para- 
giiay,  and  the  Netherlands'!     (See  table  21.) 

Stocks  of  Indonesian  tobacco  totaled  1.6  million  pounds  on  JuJLy  1,  19^2, 
compared  with  908,COO  pounds  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.    Data  available  on 
July  1,  1962,  stocks  of  other  foreign-grora  cigar  leaf  (other  than  Cuban,  Phil- 
ippine, and  Indonesian)  for  the  first  time  provide  some  breakdown  by  coimtry 
of  origin.    These  stocks  were  as  follows  (unstemmed  weight):     Colombia,  8.5 
million  poijnds ;  Dominican  Republic,  k.8  million;  Brazil,  1.7  million;  Paraguay 
1.2  million;  other,  k.2  million.     Combined  U.  S.  stocks  of  cigar-leaf  from 
these  countries  totaled  about  20|-  million  pounds,  compared  with  13-3  million 
a  year  earlier  and  only  ^.7  million  2  years  earlier. 

SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  TOBACCO  lEAF 
Flue-cured,  Types  11-lU 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  I96I-62  the  total  flue -cured  disappearance  (derived  by  subtracting 
July  1,  1962  stocks  from  the  total  supply  composed  of  July  1,  I96I,  stocks 
plus  the  1961  crop)  was  1,267  million  pounds --the  same  as  in  I96O-61.  The 
I96I-62  disappearance  was  divided  about  62  percent  domestic  use  and  38  percent 
exported.    Domestic  use,  indicated  at  782  million  pounds,  was  about  10  million 
lower  than  the  comparable  figure  of  a  year  earlier  though  third  largest  on 
record.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  domestic  use  derived  in  this  indirect 
way  is  only  an  approximate  measure  and  year-to-year  differences  must  be  viewed 
with  some  caution.    The  big  outlet  for  flue-cured  is  in  cigarette  manufacture 
which  increased  2.3  percent  from  I96O-61  to  I96I-62.    In  view  of  this. 
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the  decline  indicated  in  domestic  use  of  flue-cured  in  I96I-62  runs  counter  to 
what  was  expected  earlier.     It  followed  2  years  during  which  sizable  increases 
occurred.     It  seems  likely  that  with  a  continued  rise  in  cigarette  output  the 
domestic  use  of  flue-cured  will  again  turn  upward.    The  proportions  of  the  ma- 
jor kinds  of  tobacco  used  in  U.  S.  cigarettes  have  tended  to  be  highly  stable 
in  recent  years,  except  there  has  been  a  sizable  increase  in  the  imported  tobac- 
co component.    The  percentage  of  imported  tobacco  being  used  ha»  climbed  back 
from  its  reduced  position  in  several  postwar  years  and  is  now  running  a  little 
above  the  average  just  prior  to  the  war. 

The  I96I-62  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  ^85  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  were  10  million  pounds  larger  than  in  I96O-61  and  second  highest 
in  the  past  10  years.    Exports  of  flue-cured  during  I962-63  are  expected  to  be 
fairly  well-maintained  though  they  may  fall  a  little  short  of  I96I-62.  The 
shipments  \inder  barter  programs  increased  significantly  in  I96I-62  but  foreign 
currency  sales  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  barter  and  foreign  ciirrency 
exports  accounted  for  about  I9  percent  of  total  flue-cured  exports  in  I96I-62. 

About  92  percent  of  the  flue -cured  exported  was  in  unstemmed  form  in 
I96I-62,  compared  with  96  percent  5  years  ago.    The  average  value  per  pound  of 
unstemmed  flue-cured  exported  was  at  a  new  high--2  percent  above  I96O-6I  and 
6  percent  above  5  years  ago . 

As  usual,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  outlet  and  though  her 
I96I-62  takings  were  down  about  a  tenth  from  a  year  earlier  they  accounted  for 
3^  percent  of  our  total  flue-cured  exports.     Since  19^8-U9,  West  Germany  has 
been  the  second  ranking  foreign  outlet  for  U.  S.  flue-cured;  in  I96I-62  her 
takings  were  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years  and 
second  largest  on  record.    Japan  was  third  ranking  outlet  for  the  first  time 
in  I96I-62  and  raised  her  takings  h6  percent  above  I96O-61  and  nearly  double 
those  of  1959-60.    Australia  was  the  fOLirth  ranking  export  outlet;  her  I96I-62 
takings,  though  only  about  h  percent  lower  than  in  I96O-61,  were  far  less  than 
her  annual  takings  during  most  of  the  1950 's.    Netherlands,  ranking  fifth,  took 
27  percent  less  U.  S.  flue-cured  in  I96I-62  than  a  year  earlier  and,  except  for 
2  years,  the  least  since  the  war. 

The  next  ranking  foreign  outlets  for  United  States  flue-cured  in  I96I-62 
in  descending  order  were  Thailand,  Belgi'om,  Italy,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Egypt,  and 
Sweden.    Exports  to  Thailand  more  than  doubled  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  were 
second  largest  on  record.    Exports  to  Belgium  and  Ireland  declined  moderately 
but  those  to  Italy  jumped  sharply  above  any  previous  year.    The  sharp  rise  in 
exports  to  Italy  was  probably  brought  about  by  the  sharply  reduced  production 
there  last  year  caused  by  blue  mold  disease.    Exports  to  Denmark  were  down  a 
little  from  a  year  earlier  but  have  held  a  fairly  stable  level  for  several 
years.    Exports  to  Sweden,  though  moderately  below  those  of  I96O-61,  were  third 
largest  on  record.    Though  Egypt's  takings  of  flue-cured  declined  some  from 
I96O-61,  they,  too,  were  third  largest  on  record. 

Among  other  countries  taking  more  flue -cured  in  I96I-62  than  a  year 
earlier  were  Finland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  and  Mexico; 
among  those  which  took  less  were  Norway,  France,  Spain,  Indonesia,  Viet  Nam, 
and  Taiwan. 
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Table  22. --Flue-ciired  tobacco,  types  ll-l^f:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks ,  \ 

Disappearance 

y 

,   rTOQUCT^ion.  . 

ouppj_y 

July  1  \ 

;  Total 

\  Domestic 

',  Exports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

I-Iil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ml.  lb. 

Average : 

o45 

1,506 

70if 

330 

366 

oL( 

ii5 

1914.7-49 

1,17^ 

i,i^5b 

2,632 

1,108 

715 

393 

1950 

1,257 

1,^5 

2,7^2 

1,105 

757 

428 

1951 

1,557 

3,010 

1,279 

777 

502 

1952 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

l,2i^l^ 

828 

1^16 

7  070 
d. 

1  |0 

1,31^1 

1,915 

3,229 

1,173 

lUh 

429 

1955 

1,^03 

2,056 

3,539 

1,261 

728 

553 

1956 

l,i+23 

2,25B 

3,681 

1,170 

705 

li65 

1957 

975 

2,511 

3,4c36 

1,170 

737 

hkl 

1950 

l,Ool 

2,300 

3,3^9 

1,179 

736 

iw-3 

1959 

1,0g1 

2,210 

3,291 

1,185 

766 

419 

1960 

1,251 

2,106 

3,357 

1,267 

792 

hi  5 

J.yO± 

1,267 

782 

1962  2/ 

1,339 

2,081 

3,^+20 

Kvcrd.gc 

jrrice 

:  PI 

aced  under  Government  loan 

:  Remainirs  in 

price 

suppopt 

:      Ouantitv  : 

Percentage 

: Government  loan 
:      stocks  on 

per  pound 

;      level  3/ 

of  crop 

.  flu  CT     '51    T            k  / 

:iiug.  :5J., xyoc:  f/ 

Ct. 

ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

54.7 

45.0 

77.6 

6.2 

0 

1951 

52. i*^ 

50.7 

l)+2.2 

9.8 

0 

1952 

50.3 

50.6 

5/165.0 

12.1 

0 

CIO 

4f  .9 

151.^ 

11.9 

r\ 
yj 

52.7 

'+7.9 

130.2 

9.9 

0 

1955 

52.7 

4B.3 

298.9 

20.2 

46.7 

1956 

51.5 

i)-6.9 

319.9 

22.5 

62.8 

1957 

55. 

50.6 

107.0 

11.1 

36.4 

195b 

50. 2 

1—  1  y 

5ij-.6 

iM^.o 

13. 

79.  b 

1959 

5B.3 

55.5 

55.3 

5.1 

24.6 

i960 

55.5 

51.8 

k.l 

34.0 

1961 

64.3 

55.5 

70.5 

5.6 

63.8 

1962 

56.1 

§./ 

6/ 

Total 

1,715.^ 

347-9 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  I959--9O  percent  of  parity  price;  I960  set  at  1959  levelj  from  I961  on,  adjusted  to 
reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent 
calendar  years. 

4/  As  reported  by  Flue -cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corporation;  actual  loan  stocks 
on  a  packed-'i'^ight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  vreight  figures. 

5/  An  additional  70. 4  million  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC 
loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid-1953. 

6/  By  mid-September,  53  million  po\mds,  7|-  percent  of  deliveries  placed  under  loan. 
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1962-63  Supplies 

Carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  1962^  totaled  2,08l  million  pounds-- 
9  million  less  than  1  year  earlier  and  25  million  less  than  2  years  earlier. 
The  September  1  estmate  of  production  is  1,, 339  million  poi.inds--8l  million 
more  than  in  I961  and  the  largest  crop  since  1956.    Reflecting  mostly  the 
increase  in  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  for  harvest  at  about  731^^00  is 
33A'^0  greater  than  last  year.    For  all  Belts  combined,  yields  per  acre, 
indicated  as  of  September  1,  averaged  a.bove  last  year  and  set  a  new  high:  aver- 
age yields  for  3  of  the  ^4-  flue-c\rred  types  are  indicated  at  record  levels. 
Average  yields  of  type  11  flue-cured  (Old  and  Middle  Belts)  may  be  6  percent 
above  last  season;  average  yields  of  type  I3  (Border  Belt)  and  of  type  ih 
(Georgia-Florida)  were  up  about  2  and  3  percent,  respectively.    On  the  other 
hand,  average  yields  of  type  12  (Eastern  Belt)  were  indicated  to  be  about  k  per- 
cent below  last  year. 

The  1962-63  total  supply- -carryover  plus  this  year's  crop--at  3^^20 
million  pounds  is  72  million  above  the  I96I-62  level  and  exceeds  any  year 
since  1957-58.    The  total  supply  is  equal  to  about  2-2/3  years'  disappearance. 
It  appears  likely  that  the  carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  1963^  will  be 
near  2,l4C  million  poujids- -about  60  million  pounds  larger  than  last  July  1  and 
the  largest  starting  stocks  since  1959-60. 

The  1963  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  for  flue-cured  will  be 

ajinounced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  December  1.     Growers  of  flue-cured 

approved  marketing  quotas  on  their  I962-64  crops  by  a  98  percent  ma.jority  in  a. 
referendum  held  last  December. 

Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  1962  auction  market  prices  for  all  flue-cujred  sold  this  season  through- 
September  21  averaged  59 "5  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  63.9  cents  by  the 
same  date  la.st  season.    Contributing  to  the  lower  average  thus  far  this  season 
has  been  the  lower  quality  of  the  tobacco  than  last  season  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  untied  tobacco  marketed  this  season.    Untied  tobacco  (not  tied  in 
hands  with  a  tie  leaf)  normally  brings  lower  prices.     GoAz-ernment  support  levels 
for  tobacco  marketed  in  this  form  are  6  cents  per  pound  less  than  for  tied 
tobacco . 

In  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt,  marketing  this  year  ran  from  July  26  through 
August  31'    Volume  sold  was  6|-  percent  larger  than  last  yea.r  and  was  only  ex- 
ceeded in  one  other  year--1955-     Prices  averaged  56-6  cents  per  poimd--^  per- 
cent below  the  record  season  average  of  I961.     Quality  of  offerings  this  year 
was  below  that  of  last  year.     Grovrers  placed  about  ^.9  million  poiinds  under 
Government  loan  compared  with  7-3  million  in  the  I96I  season. 

Auctioning  in  the  Border  Belt  began  August  2.     In  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vious season,  sales  of  untied  tobacco  of  certain  grades  were  made  during  the 
first  5  days.    Approximately  23  million  pounds  of  untied  tobacco  and  also  a 
little  tied  tobacco  were  sold  during  the  first  5  days.    After  tha.t  only  tied 
tobacco  could  be  sold.    For  the  season  through  September  21,  318  million 
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poiinds  were  sold  at  an  average  of  61.3  cents  per  povmd.    This  was  I4.I  cents 
below  the  average  for  last  season  when  all  tobacco  in  these  markets  was  sold 
on  a  tied  basis.    Virtually  no  untied  tobacco  went  under  Government  loan. 
However,  about  8  percent  of  total  deliveries  of  tobacco  to  market  this  season 
were  placed  under  Government  loan;  this  was  considerably  more  than  last  season 
when  the  proportion  was  less  than  3  percent. 

In  the  Eastern  Belt,  auctions  started  August  21,  with  sales  of  untied 
tobacco  of  certain  grades  scheduled  for  the  first  5  days.    Approximately  Zl 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  sold  untied  and  10  million  pounds  were  sold  tied 
during  this  period.     Through  September  dl,  237  million  pounds  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  59.5    cents  per  pound.    This  was  5.5    cents  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  last  season.  Only  negligible  sonounts  of  untied  tobacco 
went  under  loan.    Through  September  21  of  total  tobacco  deliveries  9  percent 
were  placed  tinder  Government  loan  compared  with  h    percent  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  season. 

In  the  Middle  Belt  also,  where  auctions  began  August  30,  untied  tobacco 
sales  of  certain  grades  were  scheduled  during  the  first  5  days.    During  that 
period  about  lU-|  million  pounds  were  sold,  but  much  of  this  was  tied  tobacco. 
Through  September  21  a  total  of  60  million  pounds  were  sold  at  an  average  of 
59.7  cents  per  pound.    This  was  5.6  cents  below  the  average  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  season.    About  13  percent  of  deliveries  through  September 
21  were  placed  under  Government  loan,  compared  with  3    percent  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  last  season.  Only  negligible  amounts  of  untied  tobacco  went  under  loan. 


For  three  days--September  17-19 — sales  were  suspended  in  the  Middle, 
Eastern  and  Border  Belts  to  alleviate  congested  conditions  in  some  processing 
plants. 

Auction  markets  in  the  Old  Belt  began  September  10,  but  then  closed 
because  of  inadequate  buyer  representation.    Due  to  this  delay  in  normal 
marketings  and  the  advanced  maturity  of  tobacco  in  the  Old  Belt,  Government 
price  support  was  made  available  for  both  tied  and  untied  eligible  tobacco 
when  sales  were  resumed  on  September  17.    Growers  were  able  to  sell  untied 
tobacco  of  certain  grades  on  September  10  and  September  17-20  to  complete  the 
5-day  experimental  period  for  this  Belt.     Through  September  21,  a  total  of  31 
million  pounds  had  been  sold  for  an  average  of  58.7  cents  per  pound.    This  was 
cents  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

The  overall  support  level  for  the  1962  crop,  set  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  specified  by  law,  is  56.1  cents  per  pound--l  percent  above  the  level  in 
each  of  the  previous  3  seasons.    For  the  1963  crop  the  price  support  will  be 
calculated  by  increasing  the  support  level  in  effect  for  the  1959  crop  (55.5 
cents  per  pound)  to  reflect  the  advance  in  the  parity  index  from  1959  to  its 
average  level  for  calendar  years  I96O,  1961,  and  1962.    The  parity  index  is  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates. 
If  the  parity  index  continues  near  its  recent  level  for  the  ramainder  of  1962, 
the  average  parity  index  for  1960-62  will  be  2  percent  higher  than  the  parity 
index  for  1959.    If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  support  level  for  I963  flue- 
cured  wo\ild  be  2  percent  above  the  1959  level  and  nearly  1  percent  above  the 
1962  support  level. 
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Legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  February  1960  changed  the  method  by 
XThich  tobacco  price  supports  were  to  be  calculated;  the  90-percent-of -parity- 
price  method  was  superseded  by  the  procedure  outlined  above. 

In  effect,  the  present  method  takes  account  of  the  increase  since  1959 
in  prices  paid  by  farmers  (as  reflected  by  the  average  of  the  3  latest  years 
when  compared  wj.th  1959)  and  then  adjusts  tobacco  price  supports  for  the  next 
season  by  a  similar  percentage  increase  from  their  1959  levels. 

Burley,  lype  31 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Disappearance  of  hurley  in  the  October  I96I -September  I962  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  5^7  million  pounds,  3  percent  above  the  previous  year. 
Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  near  522  million  pounds,  ik  million  or 
nearly  3  percent  above  I96O-61  and  exceeding  the  previous  high  of  1952-53* 
The  major  outlet  for  hurley  is  in  the  manufact\ire  of  cigarettes,  which  in  the 
period  October  196l-July  I962  was  3*3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Substantial  quantities  of  hurley  also  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  plug  chewing.     In  October  196l-July  19^2,  output  of  smoking  tobac- 
co was  5  percent  below  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I96O-61,  but 
production  of  pl\ag  chewing  held  about  even. 

Domestic  use  of  hurley  has  increased  h  years  in  a  row,  and  some  further 
gain  is  likely  in  I962-63,  reflecting  the  expected  continued  increase  in 
cigarette  output. 

Exports  of  hurley  in  I96I-62  may  be  near  ^5  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight) --a  tenth  above  the  previous  year  and  the  second  largest  on  record. 
During  October  1961-July  19^2  (five-sixths  of  the  marketing  year),  hurley  ex- 
ports were  27  percent  ahead  of  those  a  year  ago.    West  Germany,  the  leading 
outlet,  boosted  takings  5^  percent,  and  those  by  Mexico  and  Italy  rose  81  and 
6U-  percent,  respectively.    Moderately  more  than  a  year  earlier  went  to  Denmark, 
and  about  2-^  million  poimds  (farm-sales  weight)  went  to  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic, in  contrast  to  minor  quantities  in  recent  years.     On  the  other  hajid, 
exports  to  Sweden — second  ranking  outlet--declined  a  little.    Takings  by 
Egypt,  PortiJgal,  and  Finland  ranged  from  about  1-|  to  2  million  pounds,  but  in 
each  case  were  below  year-earlier  levels.    Among  other  countries  of  destina- 
tion, Norway  took  less  hurley  than  last  year,  but  Austria  and  Belgium  (both 
of  which  received  the  largest  quantity  in  several  years)    and  the  Netherlands 
and  France  took  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  American-type  blended  cigarette  is  growing  in  popiilarity  abroad. 
This  should  contribute  to  increasing  exports  of  U.  S.  bxirley  in  the  years 
ahead,  assuming  the  availability  of  desired  grades  at  prices  buyers  are -will- 
ing to  pay.     Some  U.  S.  brands  are  being  manufactured  abroad  under  licensing 
arrangements,  and  some  also  are  being  manufactured  in  sxibsidiaiy  plants  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Table  23.--Burley  tobacco,  tj'pe  31:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  avero.ge  price,  and 

price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  wight) 


Year 

Production  : 

Stocks,  \ 

Disappearance  l/ 

Oct.  1  ; 

Supply  : 

Total 

\  Domestic 

[  Exports 

Average :  : 
19if7-l+9  : 

Mil.  lb. 

0r,7 

hkb 
550 

Mil.  lb. 

1  oJ- 

730 
939 

Mil.  lb.           Ml.  lb. 

900  3ll+ 
1,178  1+37 
1,1+09  530 

Mil.  lb. 

302 
I+2I+ 
h93 

Ml.  lb. 

12 
13 
37 

1950 
1951 

1953 

195^  : 

U99 
6id 

56h 
66b 

1,000 

9bl 

-L  ,  WUX 

1,163 
1,190 

1,1+99 
1,599 
1,711 
1,727 
1,066 

516 
538 
5I+8 
529 
519 

1+88 

5OO 
519 

1+06 

30 
32 
29 
35 
33 

1955 
1956 
1957 
195B 
1959 

k-jo 
506 

k'6'd 

502 

1,3^7 
1,299 
1,295 
1,277 
l,22l+ 

1,817 
1,805 
1,783 
1,71+2 
1,726 

518 
510 
506 
518 
535 

1+81+ 
1+82 
h-jc 
1+83 
1+99 

3h 
20 
28 
35 
36 

i960 
1962  2/ 

1+85 
603 

1,191 

-i,iUo 

1,676 
1,707 

5I+9 
^567 

508 
*522 

1+1 

Average 
price 
per  pound 

[  Price 

'•    Placed  under  Government  loan 

:    Remaining  in 

]  support 
;      level  3/ 

:  Quantity 

Percentage 
of  crop 

:  Government  loan 
:        stocks  on 
:Auk.  31,  1962  kj 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ml.  lb. 

Pet. 

Ml.  lb. 

1950 
1951 

1953 
195^ 

1+9.0 
51.2 
pu .  j5 

52.5 
1+9.0 

if5.7 
1+9.6 

1+6.6 
^.1+ 

1+1+.2 
97.3 
103.9 
102.1 
221.1+ 

8.9 

15.7 
16.0 
18.1 
33.2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1950 

1959 

56.6 
63.6 
60.3 
DD.l 
60.6 

1+6.2 
1+0.1 

51.7 
55.4 

57.2 

73-1 
6.0 
16.6 
11.2 
13-2 

15.6 
1.2 
3-h 
2.1+ 
2.6 

0 
0 

6.8 
1.2 
7.2 

i960 
1961 
1962 

•        61+. 3 
66.5 

57.2 

57-2 
57.8 

6.1+ 
10.3 

1.7 

1.8 

7.7 
10.3 

Total 

707.7 

33.2 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  1959--  90  percent  of  parity  price;  I960  set  at  1959  level;  from  I96I  on,  adjusted  to 
reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent 
calendar  years . 

k/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  farm- 
sales  weight  figures. 

Preliminary  estimate . 
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1962-63  Supplies 

The  carryover  of  bur  ley  on  October  1,  I962  is  estimated  at  near  1,11^0 
million  pounds,  about  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     The  September  estimate 
of  the  1962  crop  is  603  million  pounds — nearly  h  percent  more  than  last  year 
and  the  largest  crop  since  195^1  •    This  year's  acreage  is  up  about  6  percent, 
reflecting  a  similar  percentage  increase  in  allotments.     The  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  Belt  as  a  whole  is  indicated  as  of  September  to  be  the  second 
highest  on  record. 

The  1962-63  total  supply  of  burley — carryover  plus  the  new  crop — will 
be  about  l,7li3  million  pounds,  2  percent  more  than  in  I96I-62.  Prospective 
1962-63  supplies  are  equal  to  3.0  times  probable  disappearance,  the  same  ratio 
as  in  1961-62  but  considerably  below  the  3-6  ratio  of  19Sh-SS .    Carryover  of 
burley  on  October  1,  I963,  will  probably  show  a  small  increase  over  the  es- 
timated level  of  this  year. 

Government  loan  stocks  of  burley  have  declined  further  during  the  i 
1961-62  marketing  year,  and  on  August  31  amounted  to  33  million  pounds,  farm- 
sales  weight  equivalent,  down  from  88  million  pounds  on  October  1,  I96I  —the 
start  of  the  marketing  year.    In  the  marketing  years  1956  through  1959,  carry- 
over stocks  of  burley  included  Government  loan  holdings  that  ranged  from  230 
million  to  376  million  pounds. 

The  1963  burley  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  will  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1,  I963.    Marketing  quotas  were 
approved  for  the  1962-6^  crops  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  growers  voting 
in  last  February's  referendum. 

Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  price  support  level  for  the  I962  crop  of  burley  is  57.8  cents  a 
pound-- six- tenths  of  a  cent  or  1  percent  higher  than  the  level  in  effect  for 
the  1959-61  crops.    As  marketing  quotas  continue  in  effect,  price  support  will 
be  available  on  the  I963  crop.    Under  present  law,  I963  price  support  levels 
for  the  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  will  be  determined  by  adjusting  the  applica- 
ble 1959  support  level  according  to  the  comparison  between  the  average  parity 
index  for  i960,  I96I,  and  I962  and  the  index  for  1959.     (The  parity  index  is 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  fam  wage 
rates.)    If  the  parity  index  for  the  rest  of  this  year  should  remain  near  the 
level  of  recent  months,  the  overall  support  level  for  I963  burley  will  be 
nearly  1  percent  higher  than  the  57.8  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

Last  year's  crop  sold  at  an  average  price  of  66-|  cents  a  pound — 2.2 
cents  more  than  for  the  i960  crop  and  the  highest  on  record.    Less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  crop  was  placed  under  Government  loan. 

Auction  markets  for  sales  of  the  I962  crop  are  expected  to  begin  in 
late  November. 
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Maryland,  Type  32  3/ 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


The  total  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  October  I96I- September 
1962  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  32^  million  pounds,  dovm  around  3  mil- 
lion pounds  from  I96O-6I.     Indications  are  that  both  domestic  use  and  exports 
may  have  been  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.    Domestic  use  is  estimated  at 
21-|  million  pounds,  about  2  million  less  than  the  quantity  utilized  in  I96C-6I. 
The  principal  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco  used  domestically  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigarettes;  such  use  has  shown  relatively  little  change  in  the  last  few 
years  despite  steady  gains  in  cigarette  output.    Certain  grades  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco also  are  used  in  some  cigars,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
availability  and  prices  of  the  desired  grades. 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  marketing  year  just  ending  may  be 
about  11  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight — about  1  million  below  I96O-6I.  In 
the  first  10  months  of  I96I-62,  Maryland  exports  were  7  percent  below  those  a 
year  earlier.    Switzerland,  the  principal  market  as  usual,  stepped  up  takings 
by  about  a  fifth.    But  exports  to  the  Netherlands  fell  to  about  half  of  the 
relatively  large  total  a  year  ago,  and  there  were  also  substantial  percentage 
reductions  in  shipments  to  Belgium,  West  Germany,  France,  and  Viet  Nam.  Only 
minor  quantities  went  to  Portugal,  which  took  over  1  million  pounds  of  Maryland 
in  I96C-6I,  and  none  was  reported  going  to  Spain,  which  took  some  Maryland  in 
the  previous  marketing  year. 

1962-63  Supplies 

The  1962  auction  sales  and  hogshead  receipts  of  Maryland  tobacco,  mostly 
of  the  1961  crop,  were  a  tenth  above  the  year  before .   Carryover  of  Maryland  tobacco 
on  January  1,  I963,  may  be  around  6U-g-  million  pounds,  nearly  k  million  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  in  h  years.    The  September  estimate  for  the 
1962  Maryland  crop  is  about  38  million  pounds — 5  percent  above  the  estimated 
1961  outturn  and  the  biggest  crop  since  1957-    Acreage  is  indicated  to  be  up  a 
little  from  last  year,  and  the  average  yield  may  be  the  second  highest  on  rec- 
ord.   This  year's  production  plus  the  estimated  carryover  will  provide  a  I962-63 
total  supply  of  about  102-^  million  pounds — 6  percent  larger  than  for  I96I-62 
and  the  largest  in  5  years. 

The  1963  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  for  Maryland  tobacco  will 
be  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1,  I963 •    Within  30 
days  following  the  announcement,  growers  of  Maryland  tobacco  will  vote  in  a 
referendum  on  whether  or  not  they  favor  marketing  quotas  for  their  I963,  19^h, 
and  1965  crops.    Approval  by  at  least  a  two- thirds  majority  is  necessary  for 
marketing  quotas  to  continue  in  effect.     In  the  last  referendum  (February  I96O), 
about  78  percent  of  the  nearly  6,000  Maryland  growers  voting  favored  marketing 
quotas  on  their  next  3  crops. 

3/  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — the 
12-month  period,  October  1  through  September  30.    Disappearance  is  calculated 
on  the  October-September  basis. 
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Table  2U. — Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


.Stonkq 

Disappearance  2/ 

Year 

:  Production  : 

following  : 

Supply  : 

Jan.  1  1/  : 

Total 

Domestic 

* 

Exports 

Mi  1  Th 

i^iX  X  •     X  u  . 

Mil.  lb.           Mil.  lb. 

f4i±.  ib. 

Mil.  ib. 

193^-38 

27.5 

38.4 

65.9 

26.5 

21.1 

5.4 

19^1-45 

44.1 

■    71-  P 

on  1 

27.1 

2 . 0 

1  Qk7  ilQ 

ks  ft 

83.8 

.  35-6 

27.5 

0 . 0 

R'^  k 

93.4 

35.5 

27.1 

0.4 

1  om 

H-X  •  Q 

RQ  7 
?y  •  J 

100.9 

33.3 

'  26.7 

6.6 

1952 

ij-0.2 

64.9 

105.1 

40.3 

32.5 

7.8 

1953 

40.5 

65.4 

105.9 

36.4 

2o.4 

0 .  0 

*f  J  -  0 

DO  .  D 

112.4 

36.1 

27.9 

A  0 

1955 

31-5 

77-5 

109.0 

38.6 

25.7 

TO  0 
12.9 

(^Q  7 

106.2 

34.9 

21.4 

13-5 

n  OCT 

30.5 

/^n  )i 

107.9 

37-0 

25.0 

12.0 

195a 

31-1 

70.9 

102.0 

39-4 

24.1 

15.3 

1959 

on  0 

A)i  0 
D4  .  d 

95-4 

32.3 

20.4 

11.9 

i960 

3ij-.7 

61.7 

96.4 

35.6 

23.6 

12.0 

1961 

36.0 

60.6 

96.6 

-32.5 

^;-2i.5 

*11.0 

1962  3/ 

38.0 

-"-61i.5 

■K-102.5 

:     Placed  under  Government  loan 

 D  '■  '■  '■  

Remaining  in 

Average 

Price 

uovermnenTj  xoan 

price 

\  support 

:      Quantity  : 

Percentage 

stocks  on 

per  pound 

level  4/ 

of  crop  . 

Aug.  31,  1962  5/ 

Ct . 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb 

Pet. 

Fix  X  .     X  D  • 

48.6 

5.5 

13.8 

n 

1Q51 

44.8 

N  0 

price    s  u 

p  p  0  r 

t  6/ 

1952 

48.8 

N  3 

price    s  u 

p  p  0  r 

t  bj' 

1953 

54.5  ■ 

50.4 

6.7 

16.5 

U 

.   ,   ,  No 

price    s  u 

p  p  0  r 

t  6,' 

1955 

50.8 

N  0 

price    s  u 

p  p  0  r 

t  6j' 

47.0 

3.3 

9.0 

0 

1957 

44.9  - 

48.0 

5.9 

15-3 

1.8 

1958 

62.5 

50.8 

1.1 

3.6 

.5 

1959 

61.6 

N  0 

price    s  u 

p  p  0  r 

t  6y' 

i960 

63.8 

50.8 

1.6 

4.6 

1.1 

1961 

#61.5 

50.8 

3.7 

10.3 

3.7 

1962 

51-3 

Total 

27.8 

7.1 

1/   For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  calcu- 
lated as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year-October  1  through  September  30. 
2/'  Year  beginning  October  1.     3/  Subject  to  revision.    4/  Through  1959 — 90  percent  of  parity 
price;  I96O  set  at  1959  level;  from  I96I  on,  adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959 
parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3  most  recent  calendar  years .  5y  Actual  loan  stocks 
on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures. 
6/  Marketing  quota  not  in  effect  since  less  than  two-thirds  of  erowers  voting  approved. 
^-Preliminary  estimate.   #At  auction  markets. 
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Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  1962  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco,  to  be  marketed  next  spring  and  summer, 
will  receive  Government  price  support  at  an  average  level  of  51 • 3  cents  a  pound — 
one -half  cent  or  1  percent  above  the  support  level  in  effect  for  the  i960  and 
1961  crops.    For  the  I963  crop,  providing  marketing  quotas  are  approved  by  grow- 
ers, the  support  level  for  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  flue-cured  (see pp.  k6-k-i)  except  that  the  adjustment  is  made  to  what  would 
have  been  the  1959  support  level  for  Maryland  had  the  crop  been  produced  \mder  a 
marketing  quota  that  year.    If  the  parity  index  for  the  rest  of  this  year  should 
remain  near  the  level  of  recent  months,  the  overall  support  level  for  I963  Mary- 
land tobacco  will  be  about  1  percent  higher  than  the  51 •3  cents  per  pound  in 
effect  for  the  current  crop. 

This  year,  auction  sales  for  I96I  crop  Maryland  tobacco  began  April  2k 
and  ended  July  13 •    Also  available  was  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market,  which 
opened  for  competitive  bidding  on  April  26.    The  market  average  for  the  32.2 
million  pounds  sold  at  auction  was  6l-|-  cents  a  pound — about  1^  cents  less  than 
the  previous  year's  record  high  auction  average  but  still  the  third  highest 
price  ever  received.    Sales  volme  rose  almost  an  eighth;  overall  quality  of  the 
crop,  although  above  average,  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  I960  crop.    The  Gov- 
ernment support  level  for  1961-crop  Maryland  tobacco  was  5O.8  cents  a  pound. 
Deliveries  for  Government  loan  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  estimated  crop, 
compared  with  less  than  5  percent  in  the  preceding  season. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  sold  at  this  year's  auctions  another  ^.6  mil- 
lion pounds  were  received  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market  by  September  21. 

Fire-cured,  Types  21-23 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Disappearance  of  the  fire-cured  types  in  the  marketing  year  that  began 
October  I96I  is  estimated  at  about  56  million  pounds — about  1  million  higher 
than  in  I960-6I.    Indications  are  that  an  increase  in  exports  more  than  offset 
a  decline  in  domestic  disappearance.    Donestic  use,  estimated  at  near  26  million 
pounds,  was  down  about  1-g-  million  pounds  from  I96O-6I.     In  October  196l-July 
1962,  manxifacture  of  snuff --principal  domestic  outlet  for  the  fire-cured  types — 
was  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  in  I96I-62  are  placed  at  about  50  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight),  about  2f  million  more  than  in  I96O-61  and  the  largest  in 
5  years.    In  the  first  10  months  of  the  I96I-62  marketing  year,  exports  of 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  were  2k  percent  larger  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  I96O-6I.    The  Netherlands  accoimted  for  nearly  a  half  of  the  total, 
and  stepped  up  takings  kj  percent.    Exports  to  France  rose  5  percent  and  to 
Switzerland,  jumped  43  percent.    A  significant  quantity  went  to  Belgian  Congo, 
and  more  than  a  year  ago  was  shipped  to  Portugal,  United  Kingdom,  and  Viet  Nam. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Belgium  (fourth  ranking  market )  and  Sweden  de- 
clined 11  and  21  percent,  respectively.    Denmark,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  also 
took  less  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  than  in  October  1960-July  I96I. 
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In  the  first  10  months  of  I96I-62,  exports  of  Virginia  fire -cured  were 
almost  a  fourth  lower  than  the  relatively  large  total  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.    Shipments  to  Norway,  the  leading  destination,  increased  28 
percent.    But  this  was  more  than  offset  by  sharp  drops  in  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (which  slashed  takings  more  than  half),  Sweden,  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands . 


1962-63  Supplies 

Carryover  of  the  corahined  fire-cured  types  on  October  1,  I962,  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  110  million  pounds,  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and 
lowest  since  19^6.     The  September  estimate  of  this  year's  crop  is  52  million 
pounds — 2  percent  below  the  previous  year.    Indicated  acreage  is  up  slightly, 
but  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  combined  types  is  indicated  to  be  3  per- 
cent lower  than  last  year.    Acreage  allotments  are  mostly  the  same  as  in  196I. 

Total  supplies  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  I962-63  are  estimated  at  l62 
million  pounds — 3  percent  less  than  in  I96I-62.    Carryover  on  October  1,  I963, 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  from  its  current  level. 

The  1963  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  Virginia  fire-cured 
(type  21)  and  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  (types  22-23)  will  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1.    I4arketing  quotas  for  the  196I-63 
crops  of  fire-cured  were  approved  by  growers  in  a  referendum  held  in  February 
1961. 


Prices  and  Price  Supports 


The  support  level  for  the  I962  fire-cured  crop  is  39 '2  cents  a  pound — 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  or  1  percent  higher  than  for  the  I96I  and  prior  four  crops. 
The  support  level  for  I963  fire -cured  will  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  flue-cured.  (See  pp.  k-6-kj .)  Should  the  parity  index  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year  stay  near  the  level  of  recent  months,  the  overall  support  level 
for  the  1963  crop  of  fire-cured  will  be  about  1  percent  higher  than  the  39*2 
cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

The  1961  season  average  price  for  the  combined  fire-cured  types  was  ^0.0 
cents  a  pound- -6  percent  below  the  record  high  average  for  the  I96O  crop. 
Virginia  fire -cured  averaged  "^Q.Q  cents  a  pound — 1^  percent  less  than  the  I96O 
crop.     The  season  average  for  Kentucky -Tennessee  type  22  was  40.7  cents — 7  per- 
cent below  the  previous  year.    For  Kentucky-Tennessee  type  23,  the  I96I  season 
average  was  38*9  cents — down  6  percent  from  the  preceding  year. 

Growers  placed  about  6  million  pounds  of  I96I  fire-cured  (about  11  per- 
cent of  the  combined  crop)  under  Government  loan.     These  placements  were  higher 
than  in  the  previous  season,  when  they  were  lowest  on  record--both  in  quantity 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  crop.    Loan  receipts  of  all  three  types  increased 
over  those  from  the  I96O  crop. 
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Table  25. — Fire-cured  tobacco,  type  21:     Doir.estic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price, 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Fann-sales  veight) 


Stocks,  [ 

Oct.  1  ; 

jjib  appearance 

x/ 

Year 

:  Production  : 

Supply 

Total 

Doiriestic 

\  Exports 

.     Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average : 
19^1-45 

1  ft  0 
:  12.1 
12.9 

z>u  •  0 

31.3 
22.5 

k&.a 

35A 

on  1 

15.5 
12.8 

ft  A 
0.0 

8.6 

5.3 

6.9 
7.5 

1950 
1951 

1953 
195*^ 

:  12.8 
:  13.4 

:  9.2 
:  10.6 

23.1 

24.6 

28.7 
26.2 

35.9 
38.0 
39.2 

37.9 
36.8 

11.3 
11.0 

11.7 
10.2 

5.9 
6.3 

6.9 

6.0 

i^.7 

^  n 
p.u 

h.a 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

10.5 
:  10.7 
:  0.6 

10.0 

26.6 
2k.k 
24. 0 

23.8 
22.5 

37.1 
35.1 

33.2 
32.5 

12.7 
10.3 
9.6 
10.7 
10.3 

6.7 
it. 8 
U.2 
5.3 
i^.9 

6.0 
5.5 

5A 
5.i^ 

i960 
1961 

;  3.9 

:  9.8 

22.2 
20.9 

31.1 
30.7 

10.2 
*10.0 

if.O 

6.2 

1962  2/ 

10.3 

-::-20.7 

-"-31.0 

A\  erage 

Price 

'•  Placed  under  Governraent  loan  '• 

Remaining  in 

price 

per  poimd 

!  suioport 
;        level  3/ 

Quant i 

ty  : 

Percentage  | 
of  crop  1 

Government  loai 
stocks  on 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 
1951 

1953 

195^^ 

:  36.3 
:  39.2 
3?0 
:  35.6 
:  3h.k 

3^.3 
37. i+ 
3  ( •  J- 
35.0 
3h.8 

2. If 
2.6 
2.k 
.7 
2.1 

18.8 
19.4 
19.7 
7.6 

19.8 

0 

0 

n 

1/ 

1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 

:  39.5 
:  38.7 
:  36.9 
:  37.6 

3h.6 
36.1 
38.8 
38.8 
38.8 

1.8 

1.7 
1.0 
2.2 
.8 

17.1 
15.9 
11.6 
23.4 
8.1 

5/ 
f.2 

.8 
l.k 

.5 

i960 
1961 
1962 

:  39. 
:  38.8 

38.8 
38.8 
39-2 

.3 
.9 

3.3 
9.8 

.3 

•  9 

Total  : 

18.9 

5.1 

l/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  1957 — 75  percent  of  burley  support;  1958-60  legal  basis  changed;  from  I96I  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for 
3  most  recent  years. 

h/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lov/er  than  these  farm-sales 
weight  figures. 
5/  Negligible. 
*  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  26. — Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  22-23  l/ •    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Fann-sales  v;eight) 

Disappearance  2/ 

leai 

Production  : 

Stocks, 

Oct.  1  ; 

Supply  : 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.           Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average : 

193^38 

90.8 

163.6 

254.4 

101.6 

±jy  •  ^ 

193-4 

66.4 

4l.O 

25.4 

6k.k 

132.1 

30.7 

26.6 

1950 

h^.h 

141.8 

187.2 

64.6 

30.7 

33.9 

1951 

h6.l 

122.6 

168.7 

48.8 

25.8 

23.0 

1952 

k6.0 

119.9 

165.9 

48.3 

Pk  P 

111  f\ 

157.3 

49.5 

26.0 

23.5 

195^^ 

51.6 

107.8 

159.4 

48.9 

23.9 

25.0 

1955 

54.7 

110.5 

165.2 

52.0 

24.6 

27.4 

195^ 

59.9 

113-2 

173.1 

52.3 

27.5 

24.8 

1957 

41.9 

120.8 

162.7 

53.3 

29.5 

23.0 

1958 

33-9 

109.4 

143.3 

44.1 

24.6 

ly.  5 

1959 

)i  Q  1 
43.1 

99-^ 

142.3 

41.1 

22.5 

18.6 

i960 

36.5 

101.2 

137.7 

44.9 

23.9 

21.0 

1961 

^3.3 

92.8 

136.1 

-"-16.  U 

-21.0 

J'  0 1    1 . 

lyoii  3/ 

ill.  0 

"■09 . 7 

^^31. 5 

:     Placed  under  Government  loan 

:    Remaining  in 

pries 

Percentage 

!G,'</emment  loan 

per  pound 

'                   n                "1       / 1  / 

xevex  '4y 

Quantity 

of  crop 

:        stocks  on 

ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

29.7 

34.3 

9.8 

21.6 

0 

1951 

ko.3 

37.4 

4.9 

10.6 

0 

1952 

38.1 

37.1 

8.5 

18.4 

7.5 

IB. 9 

0 

195^ 

38.5 

34.8 

4.8 

9.3 

,2 

1955 

38.^ 

34.6 

7.9 

14.4 

.ll 

1956 

36.1 

36.1 

18.6 

31.1 

8.3 

1957 

36.4 

38.8 

13.9 

33.1 

1958 

38.1 

38.8 

4.4 

12.0 

2.0 

1959 

38.3 

38.8 

5.3 

12.3 

3.8  -^t;J. 

I960 

^3.3 

38.8 

3.2 

8.7 

2.8 

1961 

i^O.2 

38.8 

5.1 

11.8 

5.0 

1962 

39.2 

Total 

93-9 

27.  b 

1/  Type  24  included  until  early  1950's  when  it  became  practically  nonexistent. 
2/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
3/  Subject  to  revision. 

¥/,  Through  1957 — 75  percent  of  burley  support;  I958-6O  legal  basis  changed;  from  196I 
on  adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity 
index  for  3  m.ost  recent  years . 

5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than  these  farm-sales 
weight  figures. 

*    Preliminary  estim.ate 
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Table  27- — Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-36:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  vreight) 


Year 

Production  : 

Oct.  1  ; 

Supply- 

Total 

Disappearance  l/ 

Domestic      |  Exports 

MiX .    XD  . 

MIX.    XD . 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil. 

lb 

Mil.  lb. 

l-Iil.  lb. 

Average : 

193^-36 

32.5 

60.1 

92 

.0 

3d 

0 

2h.3 

11.7 

19^1-)+5 

3^-6 

61.2 

95 

.8 

37 

2 

31.3 

5-9 

33.  U 

lOij- 

.2 

30 

1 

21.3 

9-1 

cfp .  U 

f  u  •  u 

Q 

32 

9 

22.6 

10.3 

1  OCT 

^^A  Q 

96 

.6 

26 

1 

4 

lb. 5 

7.9 

1952 

30.1 

70.2 

.  3 

2 

19.2 

6.0 

1953 

23.6 

75.2 

98 

.8 

26 

7 

20.1 

6.6 

TO  1 

102 

•  5 

25 

9 

15.3 

9-5 

1955 

27.8 

76.6 

IQij- 

.4 

23 

6 

16.4 

5.2 

80  8 

111 

.5 

3^ 

0 

23.^ 

10.6 

1957 

19.8 

77.5 

97 

.3 

2k 

8 

16.5 

0.3 

1958 

16.1 

72.5 

88 

.6 

25 

0 

17-5 

7.5 

1959 

19-3 

63.6 

82 

.9 

21 

9 

16.4 

5-5 

i960 

18.2 

61.0 

79 

.2 

22 

0 

17.3 

1961 

20.6 

57.2 

77 

.8 

^23. 

6 

---19.O 

1962  2/ 

20.5 

*?U.2 

.7 

Average 

[  Price 

Placed 

under  Government  loan  : 

Remaining  in 

Percentage  | 
of  crop  \ 

Government  loan 

price 
per  pound 

\  support 
;        level  3/ 

Quantity 

stocks  on 
Aug.  ^1,  xyo^;  a/ 

Lb  . 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

MiX.  lb. 

0 

c!3.': 

k 

1 

16.3 

0 

7 

3 

26.4 

U 

1952 

31.6 

33.0 

5/9 

9 

32.9 

u 

1953 

25.2 

31-1 

7 

5 

31.8 

0 

19;?  ij- 

j'*^.  3 

3U.  y 

7 

2 

23-7 

.5 

1955 

31.8 

30.8 

6 

3 

22.7 

.2 

1950 

6 

6 

21.5 

5.6 

1957 

36.1 

3i^.5 

3 

0 

15.2 

2.4 

1958 

38.4 

3i^.5 

5 

2.7 

.3 

1959 

3i^.5 

3i^.5 

3 

7 

19.2 

3.6 

i960 

37-^ 

3i^.5 

2 

2 

12.2 

2.1 

1961 

37.8 

1 

9 

9.2 

1.9 

1962 

Total 

60 

2 

16.6 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  1957--  66-2/3  percent  of  burley  support;  1958-6O  legal  basis  change;  from  1961  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3 
most  recent  years. 

k/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lo^rer  than  these  farm-sales  weight 
figures . 

5/  An  additional  200,000  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  ^■rere  pledged  for  CCC  loans 
buT  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid-1953. 
*  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  28. — Sun-cured  tobacco,  type  37 ^     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price, 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks, 

Disappearance 

1/ 

Year 

:  Production  : 

Supply 

Oct.  1  ! 

!  Total 

Domestic 

Exports 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.          Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average : 

2.7 

2.7 

5.i+ 

2.6 

1941-45 

2.4 

5  6 

2.6 

\Qkl-k9 

3.0 

^  6 

6  6 

3.0 

1950 

3.6 

4  0 

7  6 

3-5 

3.0 

0.5 

1951 

k.O 

4 . 1 

0 .  i 

3.8 

3.1 

.7 

1952 

3.7 

A  n 
0 .  U 

4.0 

.6 

1953 

2.9 

k  n 

Q 

3.2 

.  2.7 

.5 

•  y 

195i+ 

3.7 

^.7 

7.4 

..  3.2 

2.7 

•  5 

4.2 

7.5 

^  •  y 

a 

J  •  ^ 

k.e 

7.8 

P  s 

1  Q 

19S7 

2.7 

5.3  .'■ 

8.0 

2.5 

l.Q 

.6 

1958 

1.9  .. 

5.5 

7.4 

2.5 

2.2  ■ 

.3 

1959 

2.2 

'  '  y 

7.1 

1-9 

1.6 

•3 

i960 

1.8 

5.2 

7.0 

2.0 

1.7 

.3 

1961 

2.2 

5.0 

7.2 

*2 . 2 

■i;-2 . 0 

*.2 

1962  2/ 

2.2 

■M-7.2 

Placed  under 

Government  loan 

:  Remaining  in 

Average 

Price 

: Government  loan 

price 

support 

Quantity 

Percentage 

stocks  on 

per  pound 

level  3y 

of  crop 

:  Aug.  31,  1962 

Ct. 

Ct .  ' 

1,000  lb. 

Pet.  ■ 

1,000  lb. 

1950 

33.9 

^0  5 

3i+ 

0.9 

0 

1951 

3^-6 

59 

1.5 

0 

1952 

31.6 

33-0 

2.3 

0 

1953  : 

31.8 

31.1 

24 

.6 

0 

195^^ 

32.2 

30.9 

123 

3-3 

0 

1955 

25.3 

30.8 

72 

2.2 

0 

1956 

35-7 

32.1 

103 

3.2 

0 

1957 

3^.0 

3i^•5 

11 

'.It 

.0 

1958 

36.8 

3^.5 

29 

1.5 

0 

1959  : 

J>k.k 

3i^.5 

2lt 

1.1 

0 

i960  : 

37-9 

3i^.5 

h 

.2 

0 

1961  : 

39.8 

3i+.5 

7 

•  3 

0 

1962  : 

3^.8 

Total 

57^ 

0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2j  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Through  1957 — 66-2/3  percent  of  burley  support;  I958-6O  legal  basis  changed;  from  I961  on 
adjusted  to  reflect  relative  change  between  1959  parity  index  and  average  of  parity  index  for  3 
most  recent  years. 

-^Preliminary  estimate. 
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Dark  Air-Cured  and  Sun-Cured,  Types  35-37 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  tobacco  is  estimated 
at  close  to  26  million  pounds  for  the  October  196l-September  I962  marketing  year — 
almost  2  million  pounds  above  I96O-6I.    The  increase  is  estimated  to  have  oc- 
curred in  domestic  use,  which  is  placed  at  21  million  pounds,  compared  with  I9 
million  in  the  previous  year.    The  main  outlet  for  dark  air-cured  consumed  in 
this  country  is  in  the  manufacture  of  plug,  twist,  and  fine -cut  chewing  tobacco. 
Output  of  these  products  in  October  196l-July  I962  was  slightly  below  that  a 
year  earlier,  but  consumption  in  nonchewing  uses  may  have  gained. 

Exports  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  in  I96I-62  (including  an  allow- 
ance for  Black  Fat)  are  estimated  at  a  little  under  the  5  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  shipped  in  I96O-6I.    Although  I96I-62  exports  of  One  Sucker  and 
Green  River  leaf  will  show  gains  over  the  preceding  year,  this  likely  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  equivalent  weight  shipped  in  the  form  of 
Black  Fat.    In  the  first  10  months  of  I96I-62,  exports  of  One  Sucker  (type  35) 
were  k-0  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Belgium,  destination  for  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  increased  takings  59  percent.    Countries  taking 
some  One  Sucker  included  Viet  Nam,  Trinidad,  United  Kingdom,  New  Guinea,  Siirinam, 
and  Australia.    During  the  same  period,  exports  of  Green  River  (type  36)  were  k-3 
percent  above  those  in  October  1960-July  I96I.    Aroiind  two-fifths  of  the  total 
went  to  Belgium,  in  contrast  to  only  minor  quantities  a  year  ago.    The  Congo 
Republic  also  boosted  takings  sharply,  and  there  were  increases  in  shipments  to 
New  Guinea  and  Australia.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom-- 
traditionally  our  leading  foreign  market  for  Green  River — fell  by  over  a  half. 

On  the  average  in  recent  years,  over  half  of  all  exports  of  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco  have  been  in  the  form  of  Black  Fat,  a  semi  processed  product 
intended  especially  for  sale  abroad.    Exports  of  Black  Fat  in  October  I96I- 
July  1962  were  over  a  fifth  below  those  in  the  comparable  months  of  I96O-6I. 
A  little  less  than  the  quantity  of  a  year  earlier  v/as  consigned  to  Nigeria, 
the  leading  market,  but  Ghana,  ranking  second,  cut  takings  by  3I  percent. 
Western  Africa  (fonnerly  French  West  Africa)--  for  many  years  the  third  ranking 
market  for  Black  Fat — reduced  takings  to  only  about  two-fifths  of  those  in 
October  1960-July  I96I.    More  than  a  year  earlier  was  shipped  to  Cameroun,  but 
moderately  less  went  to  the  Bahamas  and  substantially  less  to  Spanish  Africa 
and  the  Canary  Islands. 

1962-63  Supplies 

October  1,  I962  stocks  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cuxed  are  estimated  at 
near  59  million  pounds — about  3  million  less  than  last  October  and  probably 
lowest  since  l^kk.    The  September  estimate  of  the  I962  crop  is  about  22^  million 
poimds — little  changed  from  I96I.     Indicated  acreages  of  One  Sucker  (type  35) 
and  Green  River  (type  36)  are  up  a  little  from  I96I,  while  that  of 
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Virginia  sun-cured  (type  3?)  is  unchanged.    Acreage  allotments  for  most  farms 
are  the  same  as  last  year.    For  the  combined  types,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  indicated  to  be  3  percent  less  than  in  196I. 

Total  supplies  for  I962-63 — October  1  stocks  plus  this  year's  crop — are 
estimated  at  about  82  million  pounds,  approximately  3  million  below  196I-62. 
October  1,  1963^  carryover  may  show  some  further  reduction  from  the  current  level. 

By  February  1,  1963^  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  I963  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured 
tobacco.    Producers  of  dark  air-cured  (types  35-36)  approved  marketing  quotas 
for  their  I96I-63  crops  in  a  referendum  held  in  February  I96I.    Growers  of 
Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37)  approved  marketing  quotas  for  their  1962-64  crops 
in  a  February  I962  referendum. 

Price  Supports  and  Prices  '  >  . 

The  price  support  level  for  the  current  crop  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun- 
cured  tobacco  is  34«8  cents  a  pound— three -tenths  of  a  cent  or  1  percent  more 
than  for  the  I96I  and  four  prior  crops.    As  marketing  quotas  will  continue  in 
effect,  the  I963  crop  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  will  receive  Government  price 
support.    The  support  level  for  I963  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured  will 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue-cured.     (See  pp.U6-i+7. )     If  the 
parity  index  for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  should  stay  near  the  level 
of  recent  months,  the  I963  overall  support  level  will  be  about  1  percent  higher 
than  the  3^.Q  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured 
crops. 

Last  season,  the  price  of  the  combined  35-37  types  averaged  38*0  cents 
per  pound — a  half-cent  above  the  I96O  crop  average  and  only  slightly  below  the 
1958  peak.     Type  35  averaged  39*1  cents — almost  2  percent  more  than  in  the  year 
before.    The  I96I  crop  of  type  36 brought  an  average  of  35*3  cents — slightly 
less  than  in  I96O.    The  price  average  for  Virginia  sun-cured  at  39*8  cents  was 
5  percent  above  196O  and  a  record  high. 

During  the  I96I  crop  marketing  season,  growers  placed  905^000  pounds  of 
One  Sucker  and  about  1  million  pounds  of  Green  River  under  Government  loan. 
Placements  of  both  types  were  moderately  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
represented  about  6^  percent  and  15  percent  of  the  respective  crops.  Loan 
placements  of  I96I  Virginia  sun-cured  were  minor  as  usual,  amounting  to  only 
7,000  pounds  or  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  crop. 

Cigar  Tobacco,  Types  kl-62 

Di sappearance  and  Exports 

Filler;     The  I96I-62  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  filler  seems  likely 
to  be  around  kQ  million  pounds — not  much  different  than  in  I96O-6I;  disap- 
pearance of  Ohio  filler  may  be  down  a  little  from  the  6^  million  pound  level 
in  each  of  the  previous  2  years.    The  196I-62  disappearance  of  Puerto  Rican 
tobacco  is  estimated  at  about  31  million  pounds — up  2-3  million  from  I96O-6I. 
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The  predominant  share  of  the  U.  S.  cigar  filler  disappearance  is 
accoimted  for  by  domestic  use  in  cigars,  although  some  is  used  in  scrap  chev- 
ing  tobacco.    Comparatively  little  cigar  filler  tobacco  is  exported;  in  I96O- 
61  exports  amounted  to  about  200,000  pounds,  about  evenly  split  to  Canada  and 
France.    During  the  first  10  months  of  196I-62,  about  65,000  pounds  were 
shipped --nearly  all  to  Canada. 

Foreign  grown  ci  gar  leaf :    During  October  1961-July  19^2,  the  use  of 
Cuban  tobacco  at  16. 9  million  pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  was  down  one -fifth 
from  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.     The  decline  was  in  the  Cuban 
cigar  filler  categories,  while  use  of  Cuban  v/rapper,  at  around  a  half -million 
pounds,  was  above  the  comparable  months  of  I96O-61.    The  use  of  Philippine  to- 
bacco at  9*1  million  pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  was  down  about  a  third  from  the 
high  level  of  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier.     In  contrast,  the  use  of 
Colombian  and  Dominican  tobaccos  has  jumped  sharply;  during  October  1961-July 
1962  the  quantity  from  each  coimtry  amo\mted  to  about  3-1/3  million  pounds 
(unstemmed  weight ) --both  2  to  3  times  as  much  as  in  the  full  year  I96O-61. 
There  were  also  significant  increases  in  the  use  of  Indonesian  and  Brazilian 
tobaccos  which  totaled  about  a  half -million  poimds  each  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1961-62,  compared  with  around  300^000  pounds  each  in  the  preceding  12-month 
period.    Aro\and  U00,000  pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  of  Paraguayan  tobacco  were 
used  during  October  1961-July  I962. 

Binder;    The  196I-62  disappearance  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  binder 
types  51-52  is  estimated  at  about  7^  million  pounds --about  1  million  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  a  record  low.    Most  of  the  drop  was  due  to  the  decrease  in 
exports.     Indications  are  that  domestic  use  of  Broadleaf  (type  51)  will  be  at 
a  new  low;  domestic  use  of  Havana  Seed  (type  52),  although  up  some,  probably 
will  be  the  third  smallest  on  record.    The  extensive  use  of  sheet  binder  on 
cigars  has  drastically  lowered  the  use  of  these  types  below  what  it  was  when 
natural  leaf  binders  were  used  in  cigar  manufacture.     These  types  are  two  of 
the  principal  constituents  of  sheet  binder  and  interest  is  being  shown  in 
their  use  for  cigar  filler  purposes.     Exports  of  tjrpes  51-52  may  total  around 
I-I/3  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in  196l-62--down  about  1  million  from 
I96O-61,  but  above  the  previous  2  years.     In  I96O-61  a  shipment  of  about  1^ 
million  po\xnds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  type  52  was  made  to  Spain,  but  none  went 
there  during  the  first  10  months  of  I96I-62.    However,  about  0.6  million  pounds 
of  type  52  went  to  the  Canary  Islands  in  contrast  to  only  a  negligible  amo\int 
a  year  earlier.     Also,  shipments  to  West  Germany  were  a  little  above  those  of 
a  year  earlier. 

The  1961-62  disappearance  of  the  Wisconsin  cigar  types  is  estimated  at 
about  19-r  million  po-unds — about  1  million  above  196O-61.    The  principal  outlet 
for  these  types  is  in  scrap  chewing  tobacco.    Domestic  use  of  both  Southern 
Wisconsin  (type  5^)  and  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  is  indicated  to  be  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    During  October  196l-J\ily  I962  exports  of  the  Wisconsin 
types  were  running  above  the  comparable  months  of  196O-61.     The  sharp  increase 
in  shipments  to  East  Germany  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  shipments  to 
other  countries.    During  October  196l-J\ily  I962  no  Wisconsin  tobacco  v/as 
recorded  as  going  to  West  Germany,  the  leading  foreign  outlet  in  I96O-61  and 
1959-60. 
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Table  29- --Cigar  filler  tobacco,  types  kl-h6:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 


Produc - 
tion 


Stocks 
October  1 


Supply- 


Disappearance  l/ 


Total 


Domestic 


Exports 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


Million 
poimds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  kl) 


Puerto  Rico  (type  U6) 


l/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

3/  Production  quota  for  crop  to  be  planted  late  this  year, 
■^Preliminary  estimate. 


Cents 


Average: 

101.1+ 

156.0 

1+8.8 

1+7.8 

1.0 

27.7 

1950 

56.0 

115.8 

171.8 

1+5.6 

1+5.0 

.6 

26.1+ 

1951 

56.2 

126.2 

■  182.1+ 

50.0 

1+9.3 

.7 

19.0 

1952 

37.9 

132.1+ 

170.3 

51.2 

50.8 

.1+ 

25.2 

1953 

38.2 

119.1 

157.3 

51.6 

51.1+ 

.2 

27.5 

195^* 

1+8.8 

105.7 

151^.5 

ltl.5 

1+1.1+ 

.1 

27.1+ 

1955 

1^5.7 

113.0 

158.7 

55.0 

5I+.6 

.1+ 

2I+.5 

1956 

h8.h 

103.7 

152.1 

1+6.8 

1+6.6 

.2 

2I+.0 

1957 

hl.2 

105.3 

1^6.5 

1+2.8 

1+2.7 

.1 

20.5 

1958 

51.0 

103.7 

151^.7 

50.1+ 

50.1 

.3 

28.0 

1959 

53.5 

101+.3 

157.8 

1+8.1 

1+8.0 

.1 

31.5 

i960 

52.7 

109.7 

162.1+ 

1+7.5 

1+7.1+ 

.1 

28.0 

1961 

53.5 

111+.9 

168.1+ 

*i49.0 

27.0 

1962  2/ 

50.2 

*119.U 

*169.6 

Ohio,  Miami  Valley  (types 

1+2-1+1+) 

Average : 

I947-I+9 

10.2 

2I+.5 

3^.7 

8.7 

8.7 

26.3 

1950 

10.5 

28.0 

38.5 

7.3 

7.3 

18.6 

1951 

7.3 

31.2 

38.5 

10.0 

10.0 

21+.1+ 

1952 

8.8 

28.5 

37.3 

10.0 

10.0 

25.0 

1953 

6.6 

27.3 

33.9 

9.8 

9.8 

18.5 

I95I+ 

8.0 

2I+.I 

32.1 

9.2 

9.2 

22.5 

1955 

7.5 

22.9 

30.1+ 

7.2 

7.2 

21.8 

1956 

6.3 

23.2 

29.5 

6.1+ 

6.k 

22.0 

1957 

1+.6 

23.1 

27.7 

7.2 

7.2 

22.8 

1958 

2.5 

20.5 

23.0 

5.9 

5.9 

2I+.2 

1959 

6.9 

17.1 

2I+.0 

6.5 

6.5 

27.3 

i960 

6.6 

17.5 

2I+.I 

6.5 

6.5 

28.1 

1961 

7.7 

17.6 

25.3 

*6.0 

6.0 

28.3 

1962  2/ 

6.7 

*19.3 

*26.0 

Average :  : 

I9U7-I+9  : 

26.1+ 

65.0 

91.1+ 

3I+.0 

29.8 

1+.2 

2I+.8 

1950  : 

25.5 

51.1 

76.6 

28.8 

28.5 

.3 

28.0 

1951  : 

28.1 

1+7.8 

75.9 

ih.l 

33.8 

.3 

30.0 

1952  : 

3I+.3 

1+1.8 

76.1 

28.9 

28.6 

.3 

32.0 

1953  : 

31+. 1 

1+7.2 

81.3 

32.1 

32.0 

.1 

30.0 

1951+  : 

3I+.O 

1+9.2 

83.2 

23.9 

23.8 

.1 

30.5 

1955  : 

30.0  • 

59.3 

89.3 

31.7 

31.6 

.1 

25.2 

1956  : 

2I+.0 

57.6 

81.6 

31.3 

30.9 

.1+ 

30.8 

1957  : 

26.7 

50.3 

77.0 

27.1+ 

27.3 

.1 

27.5 

1958  : 

25.6 

1+9.6 

75.2 

32. 8 

31.6 

1.2 

30.0 

1959  : 

27.6 

1+2.1+ 

70.0 

26.2 

25.8 

.1+ 

32.2 

i960 

27.1 

1+3.8 

70.9 

27.6 

27.5 

.1 

31+.2 

1961 

30. U 

73.7 

*30. 7 

37.2 

1962 

3/32.5 

i+3.0 

75.5 
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Table  30. — Cigar  binder  tobacco  t^-pes  51-52:    Docestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Fanr.-sales  weight) 


J.  cdJ. 

Produc- 
tion 

Stocks 
October  1 

Supply 

Total 

Disappearance  1/ 

:    DGir.e5tic  : 

Experts 

price  per 
po'ond 

Million 

■Dounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 
ncunds 

Cents 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51J 

Average: 

19l^7_l+9 

28.5 

42.9 

14.7 

12.4 

2.3 

54.7 

1950 

16.1+ 

27.7 

44.1 

14.3 

13.3 

1.0 

52.0 

1951 

li^.5 

29.8 

44.3 

14.1 

13.2 

.9 

51.0 

1952 

14.8 

30.2 

45.0 

14.5 

13.8 

.7 

50.0 

1953 

14.7 

30.5 

45.2 

13.4 

12.7 

.7 

58.4 

195^+ 

13.3 

31.8 

45.1 

11.7 

11.5 

.2 

56.5 

1955 

12.1 

33.4 

45.5 

14.7 

14.3 

.4 

44.9 

1956 

7.5 

30.8 

38.3 

12.8 

11.3 

1.5 

59.0 

1957 

5.1 

25.5 

30.6 

8.4 

7.7 

.7 

50.0 

1956 

3.6 

22.2 

25.8 

5.8 

5.6 

.2 

54.0 

1959 

4.5 

20.0 

24.5 

4.9 

4.7 

.2 

45.0 

i960 

3.6 

19.6 

23.2 

4.6 

4.3 

.3 

44.0 

1961 

2.9 

18.6 

21.5 

*3.8 

*3.6 

.2 

43.0 

1962  2/ 

*17.7 

*20.4 

Corinecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52) 

Average : 

14.8 

18.5 

33.3 

11.9 

9.1 

2.8 

59.2 

1950 

15.2 

25.0 

40.2 

12.9 

11.2 

1.7 

39.8 

1951 

11.2 

27.3 

38.5 

11.0 

9.1 

1.9 

42.6 

1952 

9.6 

27.5 

37.1 

12.9 

11.5 

1.4 

48.9 

1953 

12.0 

24.2 

36.2 

11.9 

10.8 

1.1 

54.9 

195^^ 

11.9 

24.3 

36.2 

12.9 

12.2 

.7 

44.0 

1955 

9.9 

23.3 

33.2 

11.6 

10.1 

1.5 

35.0 

1956 

5.8 

21.6 

27.4 

7.2 

5.7 

1.5 

42.3 

1QS7 

3.2 

20.2 

23.4 

7.5 

6.3 

1.2 

44.9 

1958 

1.8 

15.9 

17.7 

3.2 

2.6 

.6 

49.4 

1959 

3.2 

14.5 

17.7 

4.0 

3.3 

.7 

41.2 

i960 

3.2 

13.7 

16.9 

4.2 

2.2 

2.0 

42.5 

1961 

2.4 

12.7 

15.1 

*3.9 

*2.8 

*1.1 

40.6 

1962  2/ 

2.2 

*11.2 

*13.4 

Total  Connecticut  Valley  (types  51-52) 

Average : 

19^7-^9 

29.2 

47.0 

76.2 

26.6 

21.5 

5.1 

56.9 

1950 

31.6 

52.7 

84.3 

27.2 

24.5 

2.7 

46.1 

1951 

25.7 

57.1 

82.8 

25.1 

22.3 

2.8 

47.3 

1952 

24.4 

57.7 

82.1 

27.4 

25.3 

2.1 

49.6 

1953 

26.7 

54.7 

81.4 

25.3 

23.5 

1.8 

56.8 

195^+ 

25.2 

56.1 

81.3 

24.6 

23.7 

.9 

50.6 

1955 

22.0 

56.7 

78.7 

26.3 

24.4 

1.9 

40.4 

1956 

13-3 

52.4 

65.7 

20.0 

17.0 

3.0 

51.7 

1957 

8.3 

1^5.7 

54.0 

15.9 

l4.0 

1.9 

48.2 

1958 

5.4 

38.1 

43.5 

9.0 

8.2 

.8 

52.4 

1959 

7.7 

3i^.5 

42.2 

8.9 

8.0 

.9 

42.6 

i960 

6.8 

33.3 

4o.i 

8.8 

6.5 

2.3 

43.3 

1961 

5.3 

31.3 

36.6 

7.7 

*6.4 

*1.3 

41.9 

1962  2/ 

4.9 

*28.9 

*33.8 

"iT  Year  beginning  October  1.  2/  Subject  to  revision. 
♦Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table    31. — Cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  5^-55:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Fanri-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production;  stocks 
:                    :  October 

:  Supply 
1: 

:              Disappearance  1/ 
1      Total      [  Domestic  [ 

A  "\ro  T*a  crf3 

'  price 

*  TiOV* 

pouiici 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Cents 

Southern  Wisconsin 

(type  51^) 

Average : 

.  13.h 

38.3 

51.7 

12.7 

12.5 

0.2 

22.5 

1950 

:  13.2 

hO.l 

53.3 

13.0 

13.0 

23.5 

1951 

10.3 

kO.3 

50.7 

16.0 

16.0 

25.3 

1952 

8.3 

34.7 

k3.0 

9.7 

8.1 

1.6 

19.5 

1953 

7.2 

33.3 

40.5 

10.0 

2I+.3 

195^^ 

7.5 

30.5 

38.0 

9.0 

8.5 

.5 

2I+.3 

1955 

6.7 

29.0 

35.7 

10.3 

9.9 

.1+ 

22.9 

1956 

6.8 

25. if- 

32.2 

11.2 

11.0 

.2 

26.1 

1957 

7.6 

21.0 

28.6 

8.6 

8.2 

.1+ 

31.1 

1958 

8.8 

20.0 

28.8 

8.0 

7.6 

.1+ 

3I+.6 

1959 

9.2 

20.9 

30.1 

8.0 

7.7 

.3 

29.3 

i960 

8.6 

22.2 

30.8 

7.5 

7.3 

.2 

28.0 

1961 

9.0 

23.3 

32.3 

*8.3 

*7.9 

*.1+ 

28.7 

1962  2/ 

8.1 

*2k.O 

*32.1 

Northern  Wisconsin 

(type  55) 

Average : 

19li7_lj.9 

19.6 

36.3 

55.9 

18.5 

17.5 

1.0 

28.8 

1950 

18.7 

to. 8  ■ 

59.5 

16.1+ 

16.3 

.1 

28.1 

1951 

21.9 

^3.1  . 

56.0 

15.6 

15.5 

.1 

31.3 

1952 

13.6 

ko.k  , 

51+.0 

18.6 

18.1+ 

.2 

31.h 

1953 

12.8 

3%^  " 

■  -  1+3.2 

16.1+ 

16.1 

.3 

31.9 

195^ 

31.8 

1+7.2 

16.3 

16.1 

.2 

32.7 

1955 

lh.3 

30.9 

1+5.2 

13.h 

13.1 

.3 

21+.6 

1956 

31.8  ■ 

.  1+5.2 

13.6 

13. 

.2 

30.9 

1957 

12.2 

31.6 

1+3.8 

17.2 

15.1 

2.1 

33.5 

1958 

13.0 

26.6 

39-6 

1I+.I+ 

12.1 

2.3 

35.2 

1959 

11.6 

25.3 

36.9 

12.1+ 

11.5 

.9 

37.1 

i960 

12.3 

2h.k 

36.7 

11.3 

10.9 

.1+ 

30.6 

1961 

25. iJ- 

38.8 

*11.5 

*11.3 

*.2 

29.6 

1962  2/ 

12.h 

*27.3 

*39.7 

Total 

Wisconsin  types  (5lt~55) 

Average : 

33.0 

Ik. 6 

107.6 

31.2 

30.0 

1.2 

26.2 

1950 

31.9 

80.9 

112.8 

29.1+ 

29.3 

.1 

26.2 

1951 

23.3 

93.h 

106.7 

31.6 

31.5 

.1 

28.6 

1952 

21.9 

75.1 

97.0 

28.3 

26.5 

1.8 

26.9 

1953 

20.0 

68.7 

88.7 

26.1+ 

26.1 

.3 

25.8 

195^^ 

22.9 

62.3 

85.2 

25.3 

2k.6 

.7 

30.0 

1955 

21.0 

59-9 

80.9 

23.7 

23.0 

.7 

2I+.I 

1956 

20.2 

57.2 

n.k 

21+.8 

2I+.I+ 

.1+ 

29.3 

1957 

19.8 

52.6 

72.1+ 

25.8 

23.3 

2.5 

32.6 

1958 

21.8 

k6.6 

68.1+ 

22,1+ 

19.7 

2.7 

35.0 

1959 

20.8 

1+6.2 

67.0 

20.1+ 

19.2 

1.2 

33.7 

i960 

20.9 

46.6 

67.5 

18.8 

18.2 

.6 

29.5 

1961 

22.14- 

kQ.7  ■ 

71.1 

*19.8 

*19.2 

*.6 

29.2 

1962  2/ 

20.5 

*51.3 

*71.8 

1/    Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/    Subject  to  revision. 
^Preliminary  estimate. 
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Wrapper :    The  Jiily  196l-June  I962  disappearance  of  shade-grovn  cigar 
wrapper  types  was  21.3  million  pounds — nearly       million  pounds  greater  than  in 
1960-61  and  the  largest  on  record.    The  disappearance  was  divided  about  72  per- 
cent, domestic  use  and  28  percent,  exports.     Domestic  use  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  (type  6I)  wrapper  held  about  even  with  the  I96O-6I  high  and  that  of 
Georgia-Florida  (type  62)  rose  to  a  new  high.     Exports  of  the  combined  wrapper 
types  in  I96I-62  were  above  any  previous  year.     Exports  of  type  6I  were  about 
a  third  larger  than  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years  though  a  little  below 
3  years  earlier;  exports  of  type  62  were  up  sharply  from  the  reduced  level  of 
each  of  the  preceding  2  years  and  probably  exceeded  any  previous  year.    The  lead- 
ing foreign  outlet  for  wrapper  is  West  Germany;  her  takings  of  type  61  were  up 
kl  percent  from  I96O-6I  and  her  takings  of  type  62  were  2-|  times  those  of  I96O- 
61.     There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  both  types  to  East 
Germany.     Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  less  type  61  wrapper  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  Canary  Islands  took  considerably  more  than  in  previous  years . 
There  was  a  substantial  decline  in  shipments  of  type  62  wrapper  to  the  Nether- 
lands from  a  year  earlier,  but  there  were  some  shipments  to  Sweden  and  Canary 
Islands,  in  contrast  to  none  to  those  destinations  in  I96O-6I. 

1962-63  Supplies 

Filler:     Pennsylvania  filler  (type  kl)  acreage  is  about  3  percent  below 
last  year  and  average  yields  per  acre  also  may  be  dovm  3  percent  based  on  the 
September  1  indication.    If  this  is  borne  out,  this  year's  crop  will  be  around 
50  million  pounds  —  3u'  million  less  than  in  I96I  and  the  smallest  in  5  years. 
Carryover  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  around  II9  million  pounds  and  together 
with  this  year's  crop  will  provide  a  total  I962-63  supply  of  about  l69|-  million 
pounds — a  little  above  the  I96I-62  level  and  the  highest  in  10  years . 

Ohio  filler  (types  k2-kk)  acreage  is  about  9  percent  below  I96I  and  as  of 
September  1  average  yields  per  acre  were  indicated  to  be  k  percent  lower  than 
last  year.     The  crop  may  be  6.7  million  pounds — 1  million  lower  than  in  I96I. 
Carryover  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  over  19  million  pounds  and  together  with 
this  year's  crop  will  provide  a  total  I962-63  supply  of  around  26  million 
poiinds — roughly  three-fourths  million  pounds  above  I96I-62. 

The  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  k6)  crop  will  be  planted  late  this  year  and 
harvested  in  early  1963*     The  I961  crop  harvested  in  early  I962  was  moderately 
larger  than  for  several  years.    Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  owned  by  dealers 
and  manufacturers  on  July  1,  I962  totaled  51.^  million  povtnds  (farm- sales  weight 
— about  1  million  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  over  k  million  below  2  years 
earlier. 

Foreign  Cigar  Tobacco:     Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1,  1962,  at  3^  million  pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  were  17  percent  below  a 
year  earlier  and  23  percent  below  the  peak  level  of  2  years  earlier;  however, 
they  were  twice  as  much  as  nonnally  held  in  the  United  States  in  I956-58,  the 
period  prior  to  the  Castro  takeover  in  Cuba  (see  table  20).     Stocks  of  Cuban 
wrapper  on  July  1,  I962  at  1,653,000  pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  were  down  a 
little  more  than  a  fourth  from  a  year  earlier,  but  up  a  fourth  from  2  years 
earlier;  they  were  6k  percent  above  the  I956-58  average.     Stocks  of  Philippine 
tobacco  on  July  1,  I962,  were  15|-  million  poimds  (unstemmed  weight) --5  percent 
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Table    32. — Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  6l-62:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Di  c;.:^ nnpa ■pan 1  / 

Average 

Stocks 

Supply 

price 

Year 

Production 

July  1 

per 

Total      :    Domestic  : 

Exports 

pound 

Million 

niiiion 

Million 

Million  Million 

I'liiiion 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut  Valley  Shade-grown  (type  61) 

Average 

19li7-U9 

10.2 

11.0 

21.0 

8.9 

266.3 

1950 

:  9.1 

13.6 

22.7 

9.7 

205.0 

1951 

8.2 

13.0 

21.2 

8.3  ■ 

205.0 

1952 

8.9 

12.9 

21.8  ■ 

10.8 

210.0 

1953 

10.3 

11.0 

21.3 

9.9 

205.0 

195U 

9.9 

11. u 

21.3 

10.2 

215.0 

1955 

8.8 

11.1 

19.9  ' 

'9.3 

215.0 

1956 

10.3 

10.6 

20.9 

•  9.5 

190.0 

1957 

11.8 

11. u 

23.2  . 

10.1 

205.0 

1958 

10.2 

13.1 

23.3  . 

■    10.3  6:9 

3.U 

235.0 

1959 

10.7 

13.0 

23.7 

8.6  6-.1, 

.  2.5 

210.0 

i960 

12.0 

15.1 

27.1 

11. a  8.9 

>  2.5 

190.0 

1961 

10.2 

15.7 

25.9 

12.1  8.8 

3.3 

200.0 

1962  2/ 

10.5 

13.8 

2U.3 

Georgia-Florida  Shade-grown  (type  62) 

Average 

19h7-U9 

5.2 

3.8 

9.1 

U.3 

235.0 

1950 

e.h 

5.9 

12.3 

5.U 

200.0 

1951 

6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

5.U                    ,  , 

180.0 

1952 

5.8 

8.3 

lii.l 

5.8     ,       , . 

180.0 

1953 

1.5 

8.3 

12.8 

6.0       ■  *'     '  ■ 

195.0 

195U 

6.6 

6.8 

13. U 

6.5         ■  '  ■ 

195.0 

1955 

6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

7.3  - 

185.0 

1956 

6.8 

6.U 

13.2 

6.1 

180.0 

1957 

7.1 

7.1 

11;. 2 

6.7                   ■  ■ 

190. 0 

1958 

6.3 

7.5 

13.8 

6.5  k.6 

1.9 

•  185.0 

1959 

7.8 

7.3 

15.1 

7.5              .  6.2 

1.3 

195.0 

i960 

9.3 

7.6 

16.9 

6.5             ,  $.5 

1.0 

200.0 

1961 

8.8 

10. U 

19.2 

9.2  6.6 

2.6 

200.0 

1962  2/ 

7.1 

10.0 

17.1 

Total  Shade-grown  (types  61-62) 

Average 

19U7-U9 

15.3 

li;.8 

30.1 

13 . 3              11 . 2    '  - 

2.1 

257.0 

1950 

15.5 

19. li 

3h.9  : 

.    Hi. 9  11.3 

3.6 

203.0 

1951 

111. 9 

20.0 

3U.9  . 

13.7  10.1 

3.6 

19ii.O 

1952 

Hi. 7 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6  12.2 

h.h 

198.0 

1953 

11^.8 

19.3 

3li.l  ■ 

15.9               12.2  ■ 

3.7 

202.0 

195U 

16. h 

18.2 

3li.6 

l6.6              12. U 

h.2 

207.0 

1935 

IS. 6 

18.0 

33.6  . 

16.6  11.5 

5.1 

202.0 

1956 

17.2 

17.0 

3U.2 

15.7  11.2 

U.5 

186.0 

1957 

18.9 

18.5 

37. U 

16.8  11.5 

5.3 

199.0 

1958 

16.5 

20.6 

37.1 

16.8  11.5 

5.3 

216.0 

1959 

18.5 

20.3 

38.8 

16.1  12.3 

3.8 

20U.0 

i960 

21.3 

22.7 

hh.o 

17.9  lii.li 

3.5 

19U.0 

1961 

19.0 

26.1 

U5.1 

21.3              15. la 

5.9 

200.0 

1962  2/ 

17.6 

23.8 

Ul.U 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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above  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  on  record.     Stocks  of  other  foreign-grown 
cigar  leaf  on  Jiily  1,  I962  (other  than  Cuban  and  Philippine)  at  22  million 
pounds  (unstemmed  weight)  were  56  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  over  times 
those  of  2  years  earlier.     (See  page  h2  for  the  quantities  of  the  July  1/1962 
stocks  ty  country  or  orgin.)    The  total  foreign-grown  tobacco  stocks  as  of 
July  1,  1962  were  constituted  as  follows:     Cuban,  kQ  percent;  Philippine,  22 
percent;  Colombian,  12  percent;  Dominican,  T  percent;  Brazilian,  Indonesian,  and 
Paraguayan,  each  around  2  percent;  and  all  remaining,  5  percent. 

During  January- July  I962  about  27  million  pounds  (declared  weight)  of 
foreign  cigar  tobacco  arrived  in  the  United  States--ll  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  I96I.     (See  table  21.)    Total  arrivals  from  Cuba  at  about 
6|-  million  were  down  by  more  than  half;  the  major  part  of  this  arrived  prior 
to  the  embargo  placed  in  effect  on  February  7  and  that  which  was  recorded  as 
arriving  since  then  was  what  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  prior  to  the  embargo . 
The  January-July  I962  arrivals  of  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Republic  totaled 
nearly       million  pounds  (declared  weight),  practically  the  same  as  in  those  7 
months  of  I96I.    Total  arrivals  from  Colombia  at  6|  million  pounds  were  up  59 
percent  from  January-July  I96I  and  arrivals  from  Dominican  Republic  at  close 
to  3  million  pounds  were  several  times  those  of  the  comparable  period  a  year 
earlier.    Those  from  Indonesia  also  increased,  but  much  smaller  quantities  of 
Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  tobacco  arrived  here  in  January-July  I962  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Binder ;    Ihe  I962  acreage  of  binder  (types  51-52)  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  is  indicated  to  be  the  lowest  on  record.    Damage  from  wind  and  hail 
about  mid-August  reduced  the  potential  crop  and  the  September  1  indication  was 
for  about  2.7  million  pounds  of  Broadleaf  (type  5I)  and  2.2  million  pounds  of 
Havana  Seed  (type  52) --each  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  below  last  year.  The 
estimated  carryovers  of  Broadleaf  at  about  IJ^  million  pounds  and  Havana  Seed 
at  about  11-^-  million  pounds  are  the  lowest  on  record.    The  total  I962-63  supply 
of  Broadleaf  at  close  to  20|  million  pounds  will  be  down  around  1  million  from 
1961-62  to  a  new  low;  the  I962-63  supply  of  Havana  Seed  at  near  13^  million 
pounds  will  be  down  about  I.7  million  from  I96I-62  and  also  at  a  new  low. 

The  1962  acreages  of  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  5^)  and  Northern  Wisconsin 
(type  55)  tobacco  are  both  indicated  to  be  nearly  a  tenth  lower  than  in  I96I. 
Based  on  September  1  yield  indications,  the  Southern  Wisconsin  crop  at  8.1  mil- 
lion poiinds  and  the  Northern  Wisconsin  crop  at  12  .^4-  million  pounds  will  both 
be  roughly  1  million  smaller  than  last  year.    The  estimated  carryover  of  South- 
ern Wisconsin  tobacco  is  2k-  million  pounds  —  up  roughly  1  million  and  the  larg- 
est in  6  years;  total  I962-63  supply  for  this  type  at  about  32  million  pounds 
is  about  even  with  I96I-62  and  above  each  of  the  preceding  k  years.    Hie  esti- 
mated carryover  of  Northern  Wisconsin  tobacco  at  over  27  million  pounds  may  be 
nearly  2  million  above  a  year  ago  and  the  largest  in  5  years;  total  I962-63 
supply  of  this  type  at  near  39^  million  poiinds  would  be  1  million  larger  than 
1961-62  and  possibly  the  largest  in  5  years. 

Wrapper ;  Acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  (type  6I)  was  indicated 
to  be  about  k  percent  above  I96I.  As  of  September  1  the  crop  was  indicated  at 
about  10|  million  pounds — 3  percent  larger  than  in  I96I.    Losses  due  to  hail 
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and  wind  damage  about  mid-August  were  partially  offset  by  improvement  in  pound- 
age else-v*iere  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.     The  carryover  of  type  6I  is  about  13^ 
million  pounds,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  I962-63  may  be  near  2^:  million 
pounds.    This  is  over  1^  million  lower  than  the  I96I-62  supply  and  around  2^ 
miU.ion  lower  than  the  record  level  of  I96O-6I. 

Acreage  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  (type  62)  was  indicated  at  5>100  acres 
but  this  included  about  3OO  acres  of  fire-cured  wrapper.     Allowing  for  this,  the 
type  62  acreage  was  about  a  sixth  less  than  in  I96I.    The  total  wrapper  crop  in 
Georgia-Florida  indicated  as  of  September  1  was  7-1  million  pounds,  nearly  a 
fifth  less  than  in  I96I  and  the  smallest  in  k  years.    The  carryover  as  of  July  1 
was  down  to  10  million  pounds,  one-half  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier 
but  second  largest  on  record.     The  total  I962-63  supply  at  a  little  over  17  mil- 
lion pounds  is  down  more  than  2  million  from  the  I96I-62  level  but  exceeds  any 
year's  prior  to  them. 

1963  Marketing  Quotas  and 
Acreage  Allotments 

By  February  1,  I963,  the  I963  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will 
be  announced  for  (l)  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  51-52  and  (2)  Ohio  filler 
types  k2-kh  and  binder  types  53-55  (principally  Wisconsin) .    Growers  of  these 
types  will  vote  in  two  separate  referendums  in  February  I963  on  whether  or  not 
they  favor  marketing  quotas  on  their  1963^  19^^^  a-nd  I965  crops.     In  accordance 
with  the  law,  if  quotas  are  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  grow- 
ers voting,  price  support  will  be  made  available  on  the  next  three  crops;  if  more 
than  one -third  of  the  vote  is  against  marketing  quotas,  quotas  will  not  be  in 
effect  on  the  I963  crop  and  no  price  support  will  be  available.    A  year  later, 
referendums  would  be  held  again  so  as  to  determine  whether  growers  favored 
quotas  on  their  next  three  crops. 

A  quota  has  never  been  in  effect  on  Pennsylvania  filler  type  Ul.  Penn- 
sylvania growers  disapproved  quotas  in  February  I962;  under  legal  provisions 
applying  to  this  type,  no  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on  the  I963  or  I96U  crops  un- 
less at  least  one-fourth  of  the  growers  petition  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  another  referendum  and  approval  is  voted.    Except  for  this  possibility,  the 
next  referendum  for  this  type  will  not  be  held  until  early  I965  ^en  the  appli- 
cability of  quotas  to  the  I965,  1966,  and  I967  crops  will  be  voted  on. 

For  Puerto  Rican  cigar  tobacco,  type  46,  a  quota  has  been  applied  for 
several  years  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  applying  marketing  quotas  to  the  shade- 
grown  wrapper  types  6I-62 .  '  '  : 

Price  Supports 

For  the  kinds  of  tobacco  under  Federal  marketing  quotas  and  for  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  type  k6,  price  support  is  mandatory.     The  I962  levels  of  price 
support  are  1  percent  higher  than  last  season.     (See  table  33-)     If  the  parity 
index  (prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taaes,  and  farm  v/age  rates) 
remains  near  its  present  level  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  the  support  levels  for 
the  eligible  tobacco  crops  in  I963  will  be  close  to  1  percent  above  the  I962 
levels . 
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Table  3U. — Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations,  quantities  placed 
under  loan,  I95O-6I,  and  remaining  under  loan 
August  31,  1962 


Crop 
year 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 


Total 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 

i960 
1961 


Total 


Quantities  placed  under  loan 


Puerto 
Rican, 
type  46 


Million 
pounds 

0.  3 
1.1 

1.  h 
l.k 
5.1 

2.8 

1.5 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 

.9 


20.  T 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 


Ohio 

types 

k2-kk 


Conn. 
Valley, 
type  51 


Conn. 
Valley, 

type  52 


So. 
Wis., 

type  5^ 


No. 
Wis . , 

type  55 


Total 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds  pounds 


2.6 
.6 

I 

2.7 
1.2 

.8 
A 
.1 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Nop 


0.1 

1.7 

r  i 

7.8 

1-7 
2.5 
.3 

1.5 

1.6 
.8 


c  e 


3-7 
2.7 

Sup 
1.8 

5.2 
1.6 
.k 
.1 
.2 

2.6 

1.9 


P  o 


1.  k 

k.Q 
r  t  s 

2.  h 
1-3 


2/ 


.1 


0 
0 

.9 

3.2 

1.5 


0.6 
.1 

1.9 
.9 

3.1 
'9 
.3 
.1 

3/ 
3.2 


18.8 


23.6 


16.0 


Remaining  under  loan  as  of  Aug,  31,  1962 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


2.2 

.7 

l.k 
.2 
1.5 

1.5 

.8 


.7 

0 

.2 
.1 
.1 


2.5 

1.9- 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,5 

1.3 


.5 

3/ 

0 
0 
0 

1.9 

k.k 


0 


8.3 


5.5 


3.8 


6.8 


Million 
pounds 

1/11-5 
1/11 -0 

l.k 
1/10.3 
12.7 

20.1 
6.2 
5.3 
2.5 
k.k 

11.5 
9.1 


15.6  1/106.0 


3.k 

.7 

1,6 

.3 
1.6 

Q.k 

d.k 


2k.k 


1/  Includes  2.8  million  po\inds  of  I95O  crop  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  kl) 
and  negligible  amounts  from  the  1950,  I95I,  and  1953  crops  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  (type  53) . 

2/  Price  support  not  in  effect  because  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  by 
growers . 

^  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


Table  35. — Tobacco  leaf  represented  in  stocks  of  tobacco  sheet  on  specified  dates  1/ 


:                            1961            :  i:-c2 

Types 

:      July  1 

:    October  1 

:    January  1 

:      April  1 

:      July  1 

Flue-cured  (types  11-14) 
Unsteiniaed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

:    1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1, COC  Ic. 

1,000  rc. 

:  139 

:  2,864 
:  3,003 

i4q 

3,295 

3,444 

0 

3,566 
3,566 

3,860 
3,8e30 

Q 

4,049 
4,049 

Bur  ley  (tj'pe  31 ) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

:  0 

:  1,400 
:  1,400 

0 

1,522 
1,522 

0 

1,592 
1,592 

0 

1,737 
1,737 

0 

1,172 
1,172 

Foreign  groim  (type  90) 
Unsteraned 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

:  112 
:  374 
:  486 

96 
432 

528 

78 

if45 
523 

68 

562 

630 

223 
493 

716 

Total  for  cigarettes 
(including  smoking  tobacco) 

Unsteramed 

Stemmed  2/ 
Subtotal  2/ 

:  251 

;  4,665 

.  4,916 

245 
5,278 
5,523 

78 
5,632 

5,710 

68 
6,190 

6,250 

5,746 
5.969 

Pennsylvania  (type  4l) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

:  47 
341 
:  388 

42 

333 
375 

l84 
250 
434 

528 
581 

61 
572 
633 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  51) 
Unstermned 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

286 
157 
443 

157 
462 

240 
l46 

386 

161 
457 

s42 

300 

842 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  52) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

212 
0 
212 

120 
0 

120 

268 

C 

268 

220 
7 

227 

217 
0 

217 

Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

202 
1 
203 

192 
5 

197 

20 

1 

206 

225 

4 

229 

IB6 

35 
221 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  61) 
Unstemmed 

Stemmed  ; 
Subtotal  : 

74 

442 
516 

94 

389 

59 
456 
515 

55 
397 
452 

86 
260 
346 

Cuba- Havana  (type  81)  : 
Unstemmed  ; 
Stemmed  ; 
Subtotal  : 

43 
28 

71 

39 
17 

56 

90 
32 
122 

73 
31 
104 

68 
17 
85 

Total  for  cigars  3/ 

Unsteiiimed  : 
Stemmed  : 
Subtotal  : 

871 
1,028 
1,899 

797 
960 
1,757 

1,053 

989 
2,042 

942 
1,244 
2,186 

1,218 
1,365 
2,583 

Grand  tctal  for  all  types  • 

6,815 

7, 280 

7,752 

6,444 

8,552 

HJ    Does  not  include  tobacco  stems  added  in  manufacturing  process. 
2/    Includes  very  small  quantity  of  Maryland  (type  32). 

3/    Includes  small  quantities  of  mostly  other  cigar  types  not  separately  listed. 
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Table  37- — Federal  and  State  tax  revenues  from  tobacco  products  for 

specified  periods 


:  Federal 

oxaxe 

Total 

Federal 

Fiscal 

'.  Ciga- 

> • 

ATI 

All 

J. U  bd.X 

Local 

State 

•Tot.aT 

tobacco 

reaerai 

Govt '  s . 

and 

year 

rettes 

2/ 

?i  n 

•  11 

products 

0  vi  0 
dJiU. 

r-  / 

5/ 

local 

y 

snuff 

0  Od  L/C 

Govt ' s . 

5/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml  1  . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  dol. 

dol. 

dol 

dol 

UOl  • 

dol . 

dol . 

dol. 

Average . 

: 

16 

-.1.  w 

64 

424 

19 

ji  }i  0 
443 

13 

61 

532 

50 

502 

19^0-44 

.  719 

19 

58 

800 

127 

927 

8^7 

■^7 

S7 

yj'- 

145 

1,077 

4l 

4q 
^y 

1  166 

"1  c\>X 

lyo 

1,364 

1  nil 
194  ( 

48 

44 

X,  c.yj 

245 

1,483 

1  nil  ft 

1,208 

47 

44 

1,300 

337 

1,637 

19^9 

1,233 

46 

^3 

1,322 

388 

1,710 

i9i)U 

1 

42 

42 

1  "^28 

X,  ^CXJ 

414 

1,742 

1951 

1  2Ql4. 

44 

4i 

^  ?8o 

X,  yo\j 

)i  OP\ 

43U 

1    An  n 
1,  OlO 

I9i?d 

1.474 

X,  T  (  T 

45 

28 

1.  565 

Ji)i  0 
449 

d,  U14 

1,587 

46 

21 

1,655 

4oy 

0  1  0)1 

195^ 

1,51^ 

46 

20 

1,580 

464 

2,044 

19?? 

1  soU 

46 

20 

1  S71 

4dU 

2,031 

)i  n 
49 

n  nQn 
2,0OU 

1,549 

45 

19 

1,613 

5-Ld 

0  1  on 
2, 129 

2,1  fl 

■'-yy  1 

1,611 

45 

18 

1,674 

ss8 

48 

p  p8n 

1958  : 

1,668 

if7 

18 

1,73^ 

619 

2,353 

50 

2,403 

1959  : 

1,738 

51 

17 

1,807 

677 

2,484 

53 

2,537 

i960  : 

1,864 

50 

17 

1,932 

923 

2,355 

65 

2,920 

1961  : 

1,924 

50 

17 

1,991 

1,001 

2,992 

76 

3,066 

1962  6/ 

1,957 

50 

17 

2,026 

1,077 

3,103 

1/ 

Ij' 

y  mciuaes  large  cigarettes. 


2/  Includes  small  cigars  and  amounts  on  cigars  from  Puerto  Rico  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3/  Includes  cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  floor  taxes,  penalties,  etc. 

4/  Includes  collections  in  Havaii  beginning  1955  and  in  Alaska  beginning  1957- 

5/'  Comparable  estimates  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1955* 

6/'  Preliminary. 

7/  Local  government  collections  for  fiscal  1962  not  yet  available. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 
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Table  38. --Tobacco  manufactures:  Net  sales,  net  inconne,  and  profit  ratios, 

annual  J947-61,  by  quarters  1960-62 


Period 


Net 

sales 


Net  income 

Profit 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

Per  dollar 
of  sales 

As  percentage  of 
stockholders  equity 
^annual  basis) 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

1960 
1961 

Quarterly 
1960 

J 

2 

3 

4 


1961 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1962 
1 
2 


Million 
dollars 


2.641 
3,081 
3,061 


3,129 

3,378 
3,702 
3,768 
3.672 


3,796 
3.959 
4.262 
4,649 
4,908 

5,139 
5,300 


1,172 
1,320 
1,333 
1,314 


1.231 
1,364 
1.359 
1,346 

1,237 
1.357 


Million 
dollars 


178 
257 
250 


281 
295 
285 
338 
329 


388 
413 
459 
521 
551 

577 
630 


128 
149 
153 
147 


138 
162 
167 
163 

140 
157 


Million 
dollars 


109 
159 
156 


152 
129 
120 
138 
156 


183 
197 
220 
249 
265 

281 

303 


61 
71 

73 
76 


65 
78 
80 
80 

67 
75 


Cents 


6.7 
8.3 
8.2 


9.0 
8.7 
7.7 
9.0 
9.0 


10.2 
10.4 
10.8 
11.2 
11.2 

nj2. 

11.9 


10.9 
11.3 
11.5 
11.2 


11.2 
11.9 
12.3 
12.1 

11.3 
11.6 


Cents 


4.1 
5.2 
5.1 


4.9 
3.8 
3.2 
3.7 
4.2 


4.8 
5.0 
5.2 
5.4 
5.4 

5.5 

5.7 


5.2 
5.4 
5.5 
5.8 


5.3 

5.7 
5.9 

5,9 

5.4 

5,5 


Percent 


16.6 
22.0 
20.2 


21.3 
21.7 
19.8 
22.9 
21,5 


24.2 
24.6 
26.0 
28.2 

27.8 

27.5 
28,3 


25.2 
28.5 

28.8 
27.4 


25.5 
29.2 
29.8 

28.9 

24.5 

27.0 


Percent 


10.1 
13.7 
12.6 


11.5 
9.5 
8.4 
9.4 

10.2 


11.4 
11.7 
12.5 
13.5 
13.4 

13,4 
13,6 


12.0 
13.6 

13,7 
14.2 


12,0 
14.1 
14.3 
14.2 

11.7 
12.9 


NOTE:  The  1947-50  data  lack  strict  comparability  with  the  series  beginning  1951. 

Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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SEfTEMEER  I962 


'. 

Umt  or  I 
base 
period  * 

19  Dl  ; 

percentage  of 

ft    VPflT*    PfiT"!  T  PT* 

July  : 

AuRust  : 

June  : 

Jiil  y  = 

AupTust  : 

Average  price  at  auctioDs  ; 

60.2 

62.9  ': 

58.2  ': 

Flue-cured  : 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

Closed 

■5 '5 .1 

93 

Burley  : 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

c 

—  J.  —  o  — 

s  —  e  —  d  : 

C   -  1  - 

0  —  s  —  e 

-  d 

ft      "nPT*  1 V)  _  • 

Closed  : 

55.3 

Closed  : 

Virginia  fire— cured  ! 

pcX    lU •  . 

—  X    —  0  — 

s  —  e  —  d  I 

0  -  1  - 

0  —  s  -  e 

-  d 

is.y .  —1  cun  •  I  ire— cux^cru.  , 

^u.    pcx    lU  .  , 

—   X    —   O  — 

s  —  e  —  d  ! 

0   -  X  - 

0  -  s  —  e 

-  d 

ivy ■  — 1, enn •  (xapiY  ttj-p— cuxcu.  . 

Pt         TiAT*     1  Vl  • 

c 

—   L    —  O  — 

s  —  e  -  d  : 

C   -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 

Virginia  sun-cured  i 

p-t-      -n  AT*   T  V>  • 

C 

—  X   —  o  — 

s  —  e  —  d  : 

C  -  1  - 

0  -  s  -  e 

-  d 

Parity  prices  ly  ; 

All 

Flue— cured  i 

^^U.    ^CJ.    xu.  > 

AA  n 

68.9  ■• 

1  nA 

xuo 

Burley  ; 

Aft  k 

DO  •  H- 

AA  A 

00  .  D 

T'S  0 
|3": 

i3.i^ 

73.2  : 

XUf 

Maryland  i 

60.0 

60.2  : 

64.7 

64.7 

64.7  : 

XUf 

Virginia  fire— cured  z 

^  0  .              xu  •  . 

43.5 

43.6  : 

45.4 

45.4 

45.4  : 

XU*f 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured  : 

ct.  per  lb.  : 

^5.3 

45.5  : 

47.0 

47.0 

47.0  : 

103 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured  : 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

40. 2 

40.3  : 

42.1 

42.1 

42.1  : 

104 

Virginia  sun-cured  : 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

.X 

42.1  : 

106 

Pa.  cigar  filler  : 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

3':.D 

00  A 

32.6  : 

107 

Conn.  VaJ-ley  cigar  binder  ; 

CM"        Ti^^T.    T  Vl  • 
Ov.    pcJL    XU  .  ■ 

46.2 

46.4  : 

48.8 

48.8 

48.8  : 

xup 

Wis.  binder  and  Ohio  fille^r. 

U    .    pcx    XU  . 

33. 9 

35.'t- 

35.  t- 

35.4  ■ 

1  nil 

Puerto  Rican  filler 

Ct.  per  lb.  : 

35.1 

35.2  : 

37.2 

37-2 

37.2  : 

106 

Parity  index  2/ 

1910-14=100  • 

300 

301  : 

305 

305 

305 

101 

Industrial  production  index  3/ 

1957=100 

112 

113 

118 

119 

119 

105 

Employment 

Mil. 

68.5 

68.5 

69.5 

69.6 

69.8 

102 

Personal  income  k/ 

BU.  dol. 

420.1 

418.3 

440.7 

441.9 

442.8 

106 

I96I 

1962 

 Jun^  

u  uxy 

JlJ-.Y 

Tflicfl.'hl  p  TPTTiniral  <5 

cigarettes 

ijlX  • 

45.1 

Tin 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mn  1 
PIXX  . 

s^p  A 

.  ? 

520.0 

08 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

6.3 

it.9 

6.0 

5-7 

4.9 

100 

Cheving  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

5.0 

5.0 

5.7 

5.7 

5.5 

110 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

3-3 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

2.4 

109 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

244.3 

280.2 

203.3 

244.6 

284.0 

101 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

Mil. 

3,059-9 

3,592.5 

2,568.4 

3,103.9 

3, 

623.9 

101 

Smoking  tobacco 

.    Mil.  lb. 

37-2 

42.1 

29.1 

34.8 

39-6 

9k 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

32.0 

37.0 

25.8 

31.5 

37-0 

100 

Snuff 

•     Mil.  lb. 

17-5 

19.6 

13. 

16.3 

18.7 

:  95 

Tax-exempt  removals 

i  114 

Cigarettes 

:  Bil. 

3-7 

2.8 

:  3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

Exports 

:  Bil. 

1.9 

1.9 

■■  1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

:  100 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

:  Mil. 

13.1 

9.5 

:  10.4 

10.4 

9.8 

=  103 

Smoking  tobacco 

:    Mil.  lb. 

•  3 

.2 

:  .2 

.3 

.2 

:  100 

Chewing  tobacco 

:    Mil.  lb. 

.1 

.1 

:  * 

.1 

* 

:  55 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

19.9 

22.7 

:  17.1 

20.6 

23.8 

:  105 

Exports 

:  Bil. 

10.9 

12.9 

:  10.0 

12.1 

14.0 

•  109 

Cigars  and  cigarillos 

:  Mil. 

56.4 

65.9 

:  49.4 

59.8 

69.6 

:  106 

Smoking  tobacco 

:    Mil.  lb. 

1.4 

1.5 

:  1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

:  100 

Chewing  tobacco 

:    Mil.  lb. 

.5 

.6 

:  .3 

.3 

.4 

:  ^'^ 

VJholesale  price  indexes  5/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

= 1957-59=100 

101.4 

101.4 

•  100 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

:  Jan.  1959=100 

100.0 

100.0 

=  100 

Cigars 

••  1957-59=100 

100.4 

100.4 

'•  100 

Smoking  tobacco 

: 1957-59=100 

113.7 

113.7 

:  100 

Plug  chewing  tobacco 

: 1957-59=100 

108.5 

108.5 

:  100 

Snuff 

: 1957-59=100 

105.3 

107.4 

:  102 

Consumer  price  indexes  (urban)  6/ 

108.6 

•  101 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

•  1957-59=100 

109.5 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

:  Mar.  1959=100 

107.8 

108.7 

=  101 

Cigars 

:  1957-59=100 

104.7 

100.0 

:  96 

liirpcrts  of  tobacco 

Cigarette  leaf 

:    Mil.  lb. 

11.2 

9.8 

:  11.6 

10.1 

10.1 

:  103 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

:    Mil.  lb. 

4.0 

3.0 

:  4.0 

2.6 

2.4 

:  80 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarette  leaf 

:    Mil.  lb. 

63.5 

73.3 

:  54.2 

64.3 

74.4 

:  102 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

:    Mil.  lb. 

27.0 

30.0 

:  21.4 

24.1 

26.5 

:  88 

rontinued  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  Statistical  Summary" 
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Item 

Unit  or 

base 
period 

1961 

1962 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 
a  year  earlier 

 June  ;  

July 

May  : 

Juns  '. 

July 

Exports  of  leaf  ■tobacco 

(fariD— sales  weight) 

Flue -cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

25.0 

27.8 

26.it 

30. i^. 

109 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

_) .  _) 

1.0 

2.3 

6.7 

530 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.k 

.6 

.1+ 

.8 

200 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.7 

.  -J 

.u 

.It 

1^^ 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.6 

1.5 

.6 

.6 

120 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

100 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

.2 

.k 

.It 

.  J 

75 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

.It 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

62 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

* 

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

* 

* 

0 

0 

-X- 

Accumulated  from  beginning 

of  marketing  year  8/ 

Flue— cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

k'jh.S 

27  8 

lt85.lt 

?0.  It 

109 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

29.5 

30.5 

26.3 

32.9 

38.3 

126 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

8.7 

9.1 

l.k 

7.8 

8.5 

93 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

5.I1 

5.7 

3.5 

75 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

18.8 

19.3 

22.6 

2^.2 

23.8 

123 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

150 

Black  Fat 

Mil. 

lb. 

3.5 

3.9 

2.1+ 

2.7 

3.0 

77 

Cigar  wrapper 

Mil. 

lb. 

■i.h 

.8 

5.1 

5.9 

.5 

62 

Connecticut  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.0 

2.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

lt8 

Wisconsin  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.5 

167 

Exports  of  manufactured  tobacco 

in  bulk 

Mil. 

lb. 

1.2 

1.0 

:  -5 

•  7  . 

.5 

50 

AccuiBulated  from  Jan.  1 

Mil. 

lb. 

k.2 

5.3 

3.1 

3.7 

4.3 

:  81 

Quarterly  data 


1961 

1962 

Apr. -June  :  July-_3.ej3t . 

Anr. -June 

:        Jul  v-Rept . 

Tobacco  stocks— -1st  of  q.uarter  9/ 

Domestic  types 

(farm-sales  weight) 

Flue-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,361t 

2,090 

2,368 

2,081 

100 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

l,li05 

1,278 

1,1*09 

1,270 

99 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

53 

7it 

53 

80 

108 

Fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

135 

125 

130 

122 

98 

Dark  air-  and  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

7lt 

68 

72 

66 

97 

Cigar  filler 

Mil. 

lb. 

197 

19  It 

210 

211 

109 

Cigar  binder 

MU. 

lb. 

87 

86 

9it 

87 

101 

Cigar  wrapper 

mi. 

lb. 

30 

26 

28 

21^ 

92 

Under  Government  loan  10/ 

Mil. 

lb. 

687 

671+ 

517 

Jia6 

72 

Tobacco  sheet  11/ 

6.0 

Cigarette  types 

mi. 

lb. 

lt.7 

6.3 

122 

Cigar  types 

Mil. 

lb. 

2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

137 

Foreign  types  (unst.  equiv. ) 

25lt 

294 

Cigarette  and  smoking 

Mil. 

lb. 

255 

302 

119 

Cigaj- 

Mil. 

lb. 

69 

70 

75  . 

72 

103 

Tobacco  outlets  12/ 

Seasonally  adjusted  data, 

annual  rates,  for  charts,  p.  2 

Cigarettes 

Production 

Bil. 

532 

509 

531 

527 

lOlt 

Taxable  removals 

Bil. 

491 

lt7it 

14^9 

1(93 

lOlt 

CigEir  production 

Bil. 

6.90 

6.97 

:  7.47 

7.15 

103 

Smoking  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

76.7 

71.lt 

:  70.8 

69.6 

97 

Chewing  production 

Scrap 

Mil. 

lb. 

33. It 

30.6 

:  32.3 

32.5 

106 

Plug  and  other 

Mil. 

lb. 

33.1 

32.1 

:  32.3 

30.6 

95 

Snuff  production 

Mil. 

lb. 

35.lt 

33.9 

:  33.0 

34.2 

101 

EScports  of  leaf  (farm-sales 

Total  (weight) 

Mil. 

lb. 

lt86 

5lt2 

':  61+6 

582 

107 

Flue-cured 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  Itl9 

453 

:  562 

!t63 

102 

1/  Based  on  data  for  month  specified.    2/  Prices  paid  by  fanners  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.    3/  Season- 
ally adjusted,    hj  Seasonally  adjusted,  annual  rate.    5/  Excise  tax  excluded.    6/  Federal  and  applicable  state  and  local 
taxes  included.    7/  Unstemmed  equivalent.    8/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  1  for  others. 
9/  Holdings  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  including  grower  cooperatives.    10/  Reported  by  grower  cooperatives. 
11/  Weight  of  tobacco  leaf  not  including  stems  added.    12/  Data  for  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary  estimates. 
*Ifiss  than  50,000  pound;. 
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